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WHAT  SHALL  BE,  SHALL  BE 


CHAPTER  L 


j[^  EAR  an  hour  having  elapsed  since  the 
secretary's  departure,  the  earl  joined  the 
merchant  in  the  library,  declaring,  he 
could  not  conceive  what  detained  him, 
requesting  Mr.  Harland  Would  be  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  repeat  all  he  had  heard  or  learnt 
respecting  this  William  Mansel,  since  he 
was,  upon  reflection,  become  almost  as 
eager  as  he  must  feel  for  Griffiths's  expla- 
nation. 

The  merchant  did  as  he  required,  dwell- 
ing very  forcibly  upon  the  youth's  talents 

VOL.  III.  B  and 
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and  disposition,  referring  the  earl  to  Mr. 
Arlington  to  corroborate  all  he  had  ad- 
vanced, not  choosing  to  mention  his  friend 
Rivers,  or  the  curate,  for  obvious  reasons. 

His  lordship  agreed  that  he  should  have 
fallen  into  Mr.  Harland's  error,  since  it  ap- 
peared his  late  brother's  widow  was  sup- 
posed to  be  related  to  this  youth — indeed 
her  being  implicated  in  the  business  waste 
him  astonishing;  however  she  should  ex- 
plain what  connexion  subsisted  between 
her  and  this  boy,  whom,  it  was  supposed, 
was  still  under  her  protection,  it  might  hurt 
her  feelings  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
her  motives  for  secrecy;  but  the  suspicions 
which  Mr.  Harland  entertained  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  she  should  declare 
the  truth. 

Our  merchant  was  so  much  gratified  by 
these  declarations,  that  he  began  to  hope 
the  earl  had  arranged  some  plan  with  his 
accomplices,  which  might  enable  him,  by 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, to  acknowledge  that  William  Man- 

sel 
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sel  was  his  son ;  if  he  had  hoped  that  this 
would  not  lead  to  his  restoration  to  his  pro- 
per rank  in  life,  owing  to  his  having  left 
Broomfields,  he  would  find  himself  wo- 
fully  mistaken.  Indeed  our  merchant  ra- 
ther enjoyed  the  idea  of  having  overreach- 
ed this  plotting  statesman,  and  was  anti- 
cipating the  triumph  he  had  in  store, 
when  Mr.  Gell  entered  the  library,  and 
closed  the  door  after  him  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  earl,  who  impatiently  in- 
quired— "  Where  is  Griffiths  ? — is  he  too 
ill  to  leave  home  ?" 

"  He  was  not  at  the  office,  my  lord,  nor 
had  he  been  there  since  your  lordship  had 
inquired  for  the  papers,  which  he  ouglit 
to  have  had  ready  for  your  inspection. 
Mr.  Beard  more  advised  my  proceeding  to 
his  house,  where  I  should  learn  the  reason 
of  his  non-attendance,  which  he  meant  to 
report  as  this  very  morning.  I  did  as  he 
desired,  but  found  the  house  shut  up, 
every  window  being  closed.  I  knocked 
repeatedly,  but  could  not  gain  admittance; 
B  2  I  therefore 
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I  therefore  made  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Those  to  whom  I  appHed  re- 
lated each  a  different  stoiy,  though  they 
all  agreed  that  the  family  had  secretly 
taken  their  departure,  either  four  or  five 
nights  ago.  The  furniture,  they  assert, 
has  been  removed  by  little  and  little  dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight,  since  different  articles 
have  been  carried  out,  either  late  at  night 
or  early  of  a  morning — nay,  Mr.  Griffiths 
himself,  they  report,  seldom  left  home 
empty-handed ;  and  for  the  last  three 
weeks  he  has  paid  ready  money  to  all  his 
tradespeople,  therefore  he  did  not  run  away 
in  debt ;  in  that  every  one  agree.  The 
last  time  he  was  seen,  was  early  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday  last,  when  a  lady  in 
mourning  stopped  at  his  door  in  a  hack, 
but  did  not  alight;  some  things  were  put 
into  the  coach,  and  his  opposite  neighbours 
saw  him  pull  the  door  after  him,  and  no 
one  has  been  observed  to  go  in  or  out  of 
the  house  since." 

"  I  never  was  more  surprised  !"  replied 

the 
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the  earl,  whose  countenance  corresponded 
with  his  words.  "  You  have  acted  very 
properly,  ]Mr.  Gell ;  but  I  must  institute 
further  and  more  minute  inquiries."  The 
secretary  understood  his  lord's  meaning, 
as  he  immediately  retired.  "  Saturday," 
repeated  the  earl,  talking  to  himself,  and 
again  referring  to  the  note  he  had  read  to 
Mr.  Harland — "  yes,  this  was  written  on 
Friday.  Upon  my  honour  the  mystery 
thickens,  since  why  a  man,  so  situated, 
should,  as  it  appears,  have  absconded,  I 
really  cannot  fathom.  Can  he  have  left 
England?  or  rather,  what  crime  can  he 
have  committed  to  liave  rendered  the  rash 
step  he  has  taken  necessary?  He  cannot 
have  committed  forgery,  at  least  to  any 
^amount,  I  should  presume." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  my  lord  ;  but  he  may 
have  apprehended  that  I  meant  to  set  some 
inquiries  respecting  William  Mansel  on 
foot,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer, 
so  has  vv^ithdrawn  himself  for  a  time  with 
his  accomplice  Mrs.  Harland,  who  was 
B  3  doubtless 
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doubtless  the  female  who  called  for  him 
in  the  coach." 

"  Your  conjecture  is  certainly  probable, 
sir,  though  I  supposed  her  in  Wales." 

"  She  certainly  may  have  returned  thi- 
ther, but  not  to  Eskdale,  my  lord,  which 
she  left  on  the  very  evening  her  husband 
was  buried — nay,  I  believe  she  was  upon 
the  road  to  London  before  the  body  was 
committed  to  the  grave." 

"  Then  she  shewed  herself  to  be  wholly 
devoid  of  feeling.  I  really  begin  to  fear 
your  late  brother  Avas  shamefully  neglect- 
ed. Hitherto  I  have  been  completely  her 
dupe." 

"  Very  possibly,  my  lord,  as  dame 
Gwynne  reported  that  you  had  summon- 
ed her  dear  lady  to  town,  when  she  set 
off  in  a  cart,  to  join  the  Gloucester  stage 
— nay,  the  old  woman  further  boasted 
that  you  had  planned  the  evening  funerab 
to  enable  her  to  depart  unobserved ;  as  she 
had  been  deep  in  all  her  lady's  secrets,  her 
reports  were  generally  believed." 

"  Then 
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**  Then  I  must  openly  contradict  the 
old  wretch's  assertion ;  she  shall  feel  I  am 
not  to  be  scandalized  with  impunity.  The 
higher  my  character  stands,  the  more  it 
behoves  me  to  crush  such  absurd  tales  in 
their  birth." 

"  She  has  also  left  Eskdale,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  lady  having,  through  the 
means  of  her  noble  relative,  procured  her 
an  almshouse,  in  the  environs  of  London, 
for  a  reward  for  her  past  and  future  ser- 
vices; and  yet  this  very  woman  is  even 
more  than  suspected  of  having  caused  her 
husband's  death,  and  certainly  did  all  in 
her  power  to  accelerate  my  late  brother's 
dissolution,  by  denying  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  wife,  even  common  necessa- 
ries." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  wretch !  but 
after  the  falsities  she  has  asserted  respect- 
ing myself,  I  can  believe  her  to  be  the 
monster  of  depravity  you  represent ;  how- 
ever, neither  she  nor  her  worthless  lady, 
for  such  I  now  consider  Mrs.  Harland, 
B  4  shall 
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shall  escape  with  impunity.  You  doubt- 
less frightened  the  precious  pair,  by  the 
very  proper  measures  you  pursued,  into 
leaving  Wales ;  and  if  Griffiths,  as  it  cer- 
tainly appears,  was  in  their  secrets,  dread 
of  my  anger  has  led  to  his  departure;  but 
they  shall  not  escape  me  so  easily.  I 
make  no  doubt  of  tracing  their  route; 
and  only  let  me  discover  their  retreat, 
they  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  account  for 
their  strange  conduct.  I  dare  say  William 
Mansel  has  been  made  the  partner  of  their 
flight." 

The  earl  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  upon 
the  merchant  while  making  this  remark ; 
Mr.  Harland  stood  the  scrutiny  nearly  as 
well  as  his  lordship  could  have  done,  in- 
stantly agreeing,  that  as  he  had  been  also 
secretly  removed,  it  was  a  very  probable 
conjecture ;  it  was  therefore  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  discover  the  plotting  mover  of 
this  apparent  complicated  machinery,  since 
such  a  woman  might  render  this  youth  as 
profitable  to  her  own  welfare,  as  he  had 

evidently 
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evidently  formerly  been  to  farmer  Grif- 
fiths, and  either  bring  him  forward  as  the 
real  Marcus  Mirvan,  at  some  future  op- 
portunity, which  he  (Mr.  Harland)  felt 
assured  he  was,  or  suffer  him  to  remain 
William  Mansel,  as  might  best  suit  her 
own  interest. 

Great  as  was  the  earl's  command  over 
his  countenance,  he  was  certainly  alarmed 
by  these  suggestions,  agreeing  that  thougii 
he  could  not  so  easily  believe  his  lost  son  was 
this  talented  youth,  still  this  vile  woman 
might  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
"  But  surely,"  he  continued,  "  even  you, 
Mr.  Harland,  would  hardly  credit  her  asser- 
tions. I  agree  the  mystery  hanging  over 
my  son's  fate  may  expose  me  to  many  in- 
conveniences, but  as  to  any  puppet  it  may 
suit  Jane  Harland  to  produce,  I  shall  ne- 
ver again  be  her  dupe.  She  may  have 
children  of  her  own — nay,  by  this  Grif- 
fiths, and  she  may  hope  to  persuade  you 
(she  never  will  me)  into  a  belief  that  one 
of  them  is  your  nephew,  or,  it  is  quite  as 
B  5  likely. 
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likely,  that  your  return  and  researches 
may  have  deranged  all  their  plans ;  I  ne- 
ver was  more  at  a  loss.  Pray  do  you  know 
how  old  this  William  Mansel  is  supposed 
to  be  ?" 

"  His  age,  my  lord,  tallies  exactly  with 
my  lost  nephew's ;  in  short,  as  plain  deal- 
ing is  always  the  most  candid,  till  I  am 
fully  acquainted  with  the  birth  and  parent- 
age of  this  William  Mansel,  I  shall  consider 
him  as  the  boy  who  was  so  strangely  re- 
moved  from    Mortlake,    by  the  conniv- 
ance and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Harland,  whose 
child,  I  would  venture  to  affirm  upon  oath, 
he  is   not.     My   late  brother   had   seen, 
learnt,  and  suspected,  more  than  your  lord- 
ship can   suppose.     I  entertain  the  same 
suspicions ;  like  him,  I  feel  assured  that 
Mrs.  Harland  has  been  the  tool  of  a  more 
powerful  agent,  since  she  could  have  held 
out  neither  bribes  or  promises  to  either  of 
the  Griffithses,  and  a  certain  sum  was  paid 
for  this  boy's  board ;  nor  could  the  clerk 
have  been  so  bountiful  towards  his  bro- 
ther. 
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ther,  if  he  had  not  had  some  powerful 
friends.  They  have  now  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  abscond,  since  doubtless  they 
will  be  supported  in  their  exile ;  and  if 
they  have  made  William  Mansel  a  party 
in  their  flight,  their  principal  will  be 
wholly  at  their  mercy,  and  must  accede  to 
all  their  terms,  however  unreasonable." 

Never  had  the  earl  been  more  enraged ; 
so  home  a  charge  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  his  proud  spirit ;  yet,  to  set  this  odious, 
meddling  merchant  at  defiance,  might 
prove  very  dangerous.  Had  he  been  poor, 
he  could  easily  have  managed  him,  but  he 
was  supposed  to  be  immensely  rich ;  there- 
fore, making  a  serious  and  successful  effort, 
he  replied — "  I  certainly  understand  your 
avowed  suspicions,  Mr.  Harland;  from 
any  other  man  I  should  not  have  borne 
such  language ;  but  I  consider  you  as  a 
fellow-sufferer,  while  we  continue  in  ig- 
norance of  my  son's  fate ;  and  wo  be  to 
these  treacherous,  weak  plotters,  if  they 
have  any  hopes  of  imposing  this  Mansel 
B  6  upon 
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upon  me  for  my  heir.  I  am  very  sorry  I 
ever  noticed  my  artful  cousin,  or  ever  suf- 
fered her  to  obtain  a  footing  in  my  family, 
for  truly  it  may  be  said,  "who  can  touch 
pitch,  and  not  he  defiled  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  lordship  speaks 
feelingly;  but  for  that  artful,  deceitful 
woman,  whose  dupe  I  never  was,  I  might 
still  have  been  blessed  with  a  most  amia- 
ble sister,  since  the  disgrace  she  under- 
went certainly  shortened  her  days.  I  do 
not  mean  to  defend  Emily's  conduct  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  but  I  will  ever  main- 
tain that  she  was  led  into  temptation,  and 
finally  into  error,  by  that  serpent,  whom 
she  had  so  long  cherished  in  her  bosom, 
and  who,  as  might  be  expected,  first  be- 
trayed her  confidence,  and  then  sealed  her 
treachery  by  appearing  as  evidence  against 
her  earliest  friend." 

"  Siie  had  a  painful  task  to  fulfil,  Mr. 
Harland ;  she  must  have  connived  at  my 
dishonour,  or  have  exposed  her  friend. 
But  w^  had  better  suffer  hyganes  lo  be 
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hyganes ;  meanwhile,  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  will  pursue  every  likely 
measure  to  discover  whether  Mrs.  Har- 
land  and  Griffiths  are  together,  and  where 
they  are  gone,  as  I  am  even  more  anxious 
than  you  to  discover  whether  this  boy, 
about  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  has 
accompanied  them  in  their  flight.  Fa- 
vour me  with  your  address ;  and  should 
you  learn  any  thing  respecting  the  fugi- 
tive or  fugitives,  as  it  is  not  yet  ascertained 
they  are  together,  you  will  generally  find 
me  at  home  at  the  hour  you  called  this 
morning." 

"  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  lordship's 
invitation;  but  as  you  are  much  more 
likely  to  discover  whither  Griffiths  is 
gone,  and  who  were  the  companions  of  his 
journey,  I  shall  take  no  further  steps  till 
I  see  or  hear  from  you ;  it  may  then  be 
proper  to  consult,  whether  we  had  not 
better  endeavour,  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments, to  discover  the  retreat  of  William 
Mansel." 

The 
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The  earl  started  at  this  proposal,  reply- 
ing in  a  hurried  anxious  tone — "  That  can 
answer  no  good  end,  at  least  till  we  have 
ascertained  whether  he  is  with  this  pre- 
cious pair,"  wishing  the  merchant  good 
morning;  who  departed,  certain  he  had 
greatly  annoyed  the  great  man,  who,  he 
made  no  doubt,  had  removed  his  subaltern 
agents  out  of  his  and  every  other  person's 
knowledge,  hoping  that  the  hint  he  had 
thrown  out  respecting  William  Mansel 
would  serve  at  once  to  mislead  the  earl, 
and  to  render  him  very  suspicious  of  his 
confidents,  who  might,  when  least  ex- 
pected, establish  his  nephew's  claims. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Never  had  the  earl  felt  himself  less  dis- 
posed for  business  than  after  the  merchant's 
departure  :  he  had  fancied  himself  guard- 
ed at  every  point,  yet  this  plodding  calcula- 
tor seemed  to  have  penetrated  into  most  of 
his  secrets,  and  to  be  even  better  informed 
than  he  chose  to  acknowledge.  As  to  Mrs. 
Harland,  she  had  acted  most  imprudently 
and  most  absurdly  throughout  the  whole 
business,  and  had  evidently  been  much 
too  open  to  mother  Gwynne,  who  had 
boasted  of  all  she  knew.  The  having  suf- 
fered William  Mansel  to  make  his  escape 
had  brought  down  all  his  wrath  upon  her, 
when  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
he  left  Broomfields,  which,  till  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Harland,  he  had  supposed  had  very 
recently  occurred,  and  now  it  appeared 

between 
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between  five  and  six  months  had  elapsed 
since  his  departure;  she  had  evidently 
grossly  deceived  him  in  that  instance,  and 
if  she  had  secreted  the  youth  for  some 
sinister  purpose,  or  taken  him  with  her 
abroad,  she  should  severely  feel  his  ven- 
geance. Her  plans  had  been  all  badly 
laid;  from  the  first  there  had  been  too 
many  people  in  her  secrets,  and  she  seem- 
ed only  anxious  to  increase  the  number; 
here  she  had  saddled  him  with  dame 
Gwynne,  and  David  Jenkins  had  also  start- 
ed up  another  thorn  in  his  foot.  Mrs.  Har- 
land  had  assured  him  the  boy  was  gone  for 
a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  when,  had  she  spoken 
the  truth,  she  would  have  acknowledged 
no  one  knew  what  was  become  of  him. 

Colonel  Murray  had  not  landed  in  Eng- 
land when  he  left  Broomfields,  and  Mr. 
Harland  was  but  very  lately  come  over, 
and  merely  to  see  his  brother,  therefore  he 
must  perforce  acquit  them  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  business ;  indeed  the  latter 
was    solely   indebted    to   Mrs.  Harland's 

abominable 
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abominable  folly  for  the  knowledge  he  had 
gleaned  from  her  weak  husband,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  her  continual  absences 
to  write  and  to  hear  from  his  brother, 
the  very  thing  she  ought  particularly  to 
have  guarded  against.  Had  he  trusted 
wholly  to  Griffiths,  he  should  have  been 
much  more  secure ;  and  now  he  should  be 
obliged  to  maintain  a  host  of  subalterns, 
who  had  been  removed  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence,  or  run  the  hazard  of  having  his  cha- 
racter blasted,  and  of  seeing  the  present 
lord  Exmore  dispossessed  of  his  title.  And 
after  all,  William  Mansel,  had  he  received 
the  same  education,  would  have  done  him 
much  the  most  honour;  the  sum  he  in- 
herited from  his  grandfather's  bounty 
would  have  sufficed  for  all  his  expences  till 
he  could  have  placed  him  in  his  office; 
and  as  he  certainly  would  have  been  his 
uncle's  heir,  he  would  have  supported  his 
rank  in  life  with  due  eclat.  He  had  cer- 
tainly suffered  hatred  of  his  mother,  and 
a  wish  to  disappoint  her  family,  to  carry 

him 
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him  too  great  lengths ;  but  then,  query — 
would  the  present  countess  have  accepted 
his  hand,  had  she  supposed  his  son  was 
living  ?  probably  not.  But  had  the  match 
greatly  increased  his  happiness?  it  had 
certainly  gratified  his  ambition,  and  had 
considerably  increased  his  fortune.  But 
his  lady  wife  was  a  mere  woman  of  fashion, 
who  could  do  the  honours  of  her  house  to 
a  crowded  party,  but  who  could  not,  had 
she  ever  made  the  attempt,  have  contri- 
buted either  to  her  lord's  happiness  or 
amusement ;  they  therefore  seldom  met  in 
private,  and  never  with  pleasure;  yet, 
though  he  thoroughly  despised,  and  had 
long  ceased  to  love  her,  the  earl  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  prevent  ihh  fashion- 
able automaton^  as  he  styled  her,  from  im- 
bibing Mr.  Harland's  suspicions ;  therefore, 
though  he  had  been  for  the  last  month  or 
five  weeks  suffering  the  full  penalty  of  his 
unfeeling  treatment  of  his  son,  to  the 
countess  and  the  world  he  appeared  the 
same  as  usual.    As  they  seldom  occupied 

the 
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the  same  apartment,  his  nights  had  of  late 
been  solely  devoted  to  forming  plans  for 
the  disposal  of  his  subaltern  accomplices : 
the  expence  alone  was  very  galling  to  his 
innate  avarice,  and  he  dared  not  appropriate 
the  youthful  Marcus's  small  fortune  to  the 
use  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  depriving 
him  of  his  birthright;  and  though  he 
hoped,  before  he  saw  Mr.  Harland,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  repel  any  attack  upon 
his  character,  he  now  dreaded  the  wily 
cousin  Jane  had  purposely  removed  the 
youth  she  had  placed  at  Broomfields ,  he 
must  have  her  narrowly  watched,  which 
would  be  incurring  more  expence ;  Grif- 
fiths could  not  have  been  in  her  confi- 
dence, therefore  he  must  appoint  him  his 
agent — bitterly  repenting  he  had  ever  had 
recourse  to  this  serpent,  as  the  merchant 
truly  called  her,  since  she  had  wound  her 
toils  round  him,  till  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  cast  her  off,  without  placing  him- 
self at  her  mercy.  Should  the  merchant, 
as  he  threatened,  advertise  his  nephew, 

that 
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that  wretched  woman  might  blast  all  his 
schemes,  and,  what  was  still  more  to  be 
dreaded,  completely  unmask  him  to  the 
world.  And  to  benefit  whom  had  he  ba- 
nished his  first-born?  since  he  was  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  deficiences  of  the 
usurper  of  his  rights,  who  had  made  some 
progress  certainly  at  Eton,  but  who  yet 
fell  far  short  of  his  father's  knowledge  at 
the  same  age;  in  temper  alone  did  he  re- 
semble the  earl — like  him  he  was  a  tyrant 
at  this  early  age — but  he  could  not,  like 
him,  conceal  his  ill  humour,  which  render- 
ed him  more  sulky  than  passionate;  and  at 
times  he  even  baffled  a  man  whose  political 
and  relative  knowledge  enabled  him  to  as- 
sist in  ruling  Europe,  who  upon  these  oc- 
casions only  wished  he  could  hurl  him  from 
the  rank  he  bore,  as  a  proper  punishment 
for  his  obstinacy.  The  countess  continued 
to  indulge  him  in  every  fancy,  and  thus 
rendered  him  much  less  amenable  to  her 
lord's  control ;  but  the  young  Adolphus 
was  her  idol,  though  he  grew  every  day 

more 
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more  disagreeable,  and  more  presuming 
upon  her  indulgence.  His  father  was  as 
much  as  ever  his  dislike,  and  as  far  as  he 
dared,  he  disputed  his  sovereign  will ;  ill 
health  rendered  him  a  fixture  at  home, 
where  even  his  brother  considered  him  as 
such  an  annoyance  that  their  quarrels  were 
not  among  the  least  grievances  the  family 
were  fated  to  endure;  such  must,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  consequence  of  such  a  perni- 
cious system  of  mistaken  indulgence  as 
the  countess  continued  to  pursue,  though 
she  often  suffered  very  severely  for  her 
folly  ;  but  her  mortifications  were  trifling 
to  those  this  little  imp,  as  his  father  styled 
him,  inflicted  upon  his  haughty  self,  since 
he  frequently  declared  he  would  not  obey 
his  orders,  and  never  did,  except  by  main 
force ;  he  was  therefore  banished  the  earl's 
apartments,  who  resolved  to  turn  all  his 
attention  to  the  viscount,  who,  proud  of 
being  his  comparative  favourite,  in  his  turn 
tyrannized  over  the  general  torment  of 
the   family  during   the   vacations.      The 

twins 
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twins  were  much  better  tempered,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  inherited  the  Mirvan 
talents,  as  they  excelled  in  music,  dancing, 
&c.  and  bid  fair  to  do  honour  to  their 
family  and  connexions :  still  they  did  not 
add  to  the  earl's  happiness,  as  he  seldom 
saw  them  except  in  their  mother's  pre- 
sence, who  had  taught  them  to  consider 
their  highly-gifted  father  as  such  a  domes- 
tie  tyrant,  that  they  never  appeared  to  less 
advantage  than  in  his  presence,  and  were 
always  happy  when  the  formal,  heartless 
daily  interview  w^as  over. 

The  earl  had  for  some  years  felt  that  he 
was  not  beloved  by  his  family,  and  that 
his  weak  vain  wife  had  represented  him  as 
an  unfeeling  father ;  this  knowledge  merely 
rendered  him  more  abstracted  in  his  do- 
mestic circle,  where  alone  he  displayed 
the  terrible  dark  shades  of  his  character, 
never  appearing  to  give  or  receive  joy  ; 
every  eye,  save  his  younger  son's,  sunk  be- 
fore his,  and  every  voice  was  hushed  into 
silence,  while  he  considered  even  his  bloom- 
ing 
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ing  daughters  with  haughty  distrust,  for 
lord  Dehnont  could  not  be  loved,  since  he 
was  incapable  of  loving  any  being  save 
himself 

Mr.  Harland's  visit,  and  the  covert  re- 
proaches he  had  addressed  to  him,  had 
stirred  up  all  his  angry  passions;  upon 
him  he  could  neither  wreak  his  vengeance, 
nor  even  pour  forth  his  wrath :  in  his  pre- 
sence, he  had  felt  the  aching  consciousness 
of  a  sullied  mind  ;  nay,  even  an  indefinite 
remorse  for  his  criminal  manoeuvres ;  and 
now,  when  left  to  commune  with  his  own 
mind,  he  experienced  a  sort  of  secret  fore- 
boding, which  effectually  corroded  the  dis- 
tinguished lot  which  fortune,  aided  by  his 
wonderful  genius,  seemed  to  have  pre- 
pared for  him. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Convinced  that  he  had  rather  alarmed 
the  earl,  or  at  all  events  put  him  upon  a 
wrong  scent,  Mr.  Harland  returned  to  his 
hotel,  where  having  summoned  Martin,  in 
whom  he  placed  the  same  confidence  the 
colonel  had  long  done,  he  briefly  related 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
earl,  adding — "  No  doubt  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  William  Mansel  are  to 
be  either  removed  out  of  my  reach  or 
bribed  to  secrecy ;  therefore  I  shall  be  very 
much  puzzled  how  to  proceed  against  the 
great  man,  since  the  mere  evidence  of  my 
nephew  will  prove  of  no  avail.  My  late 
brother  could  not  ass'st  our  cause,  and  as 
to  farmer  Griffiths,  he  has,  unasked,  and 
when  he  could  have  no  motive  to  deceive, 
declared  he  did  not  know  the  parents  of 

the 
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the  youth;  he  might  be  able  to  reveal 
when  Marcus  was  placed  under  his  care, 
and  by  whom;  but  he  has  ere  this  re- 
ceived his  instructions.  I  only  hope  the 
hint  I  threw  out  will  induce  the  earl  to 
accuse  his  cousin,  who  may  in  revenge 
turn  evidence  against  him ;  I  shall  write 
what  has  occurred  to  the  colonel,  whose 
uncle  will  triumph  in  my  discomfiture, 
and  perhaps  for  some  very  wise  reasons 
Providence  may  have  ordained  that  my 
nephew  shall  continue  Edward  Melfort;  if 
so,  I  should  vainly  attempt  to  revert  those 
immutable  decrees." 

Martin  agreed  that  every  precaution 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
any  one  from  appearing  against  the  earl ; 
but  while  Mr.  Harland  wrote  his  letter,  he 
would  walk  into  Charles-street,  since  he 
felt  assured  that  the  secretary's  inquiries 
had  occasioned  a  little  gossip  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  Griffiths  not  having  set 
off  in  debt  was  all  in  his  favour;  he  only 
wondered  whether  he  would  ever  be  heard 

VOL.  in.  c  of 
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of  again,  rejoicing  at  the  trouble,  expence, 
and  uneasiness,  they  had  evidently  oc- 
casioned the  statesman,  who  must  have 
bribed  Griffiths  in  particular  very  high,  to 
induce  him  to  leave  a  certainty  in  so  dis- 
graceful a  manner  for  a  comparative  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Harland  was  also  half  con- 
soled for  his  want  of  success,  from  having 
so  perplexed  the  great  man,  sitting  down 
to  address  the  colonel,  while  Martin  sallied 
forth,  resolving  to  call  first  at  the  stationer's, 
where  he  could  purchase  a  quire  of  paper, 
which  would  afford  him  an  excuse  to  en- 
ter into  conversation  with  the  heavy 
beaded  boy,  who  would  doubtless  recol- 
lect him ;  n^y,  rather  than  fail,  he  would 
boldly  inquire  for  Mrs.  Harland,  picturing 
to  himself  how  agreeably  she  would  be 
surprised,  should  she  not  have  been  the 
lady  in  black  who  called  for  Griffiths ;  but 
on  his  arrival  at  the  shop,  he  saw  a  bill 
upon  the  first  floor,  announcing — "  A 
first  floor  to  let,  furnished ;"  he  therefore 
stepped  boldly  in,  and  found  only  the  mas- 
ter 
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ter  behind  the  counter,  exclaiming—"  That 
bill  upon  your  private  door,  sir,  leads  me 
to  apprehend  Mrs.  Harland  has  left  you ; 
I  was  directed  to  her  here,  and  had  really 
something  of  consequence  to  impart  to 
her." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  I  cannot 
direct  you  to  her ;  T  was  in  hopes,  from 
your  noticing  the  bill,  you  wished  to  have 
taken  her  apartment ;  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
will  never  let  them  again  to  a  lady  so  fond 
of  law." 

"  Has  she  brought  her  suit  at  last  to  a 
conclusion  ?"  replied  the  laughing  Martin; 
*'  I  know  she  often  came  out  of  Wales  to 
consult  with  her  lawyer.  I  travelled  with 
her  from  Bristol  about  five  weeks  ago, 
wh€n  I  saw  her  alight  at  your  door;  anfd 
as  business  called  me  this  way  again  in  the 
evening,  I  also  saw  her  lawyer,  who 
called  upon  her  about  nine,  and  as  I 
choice  to  know  him,  I  made  no  doubt  of 
her  gaining  her  cause." 

"  I  can  believe  you,  but  she  has  only 
c  2  slept 
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slept  at  my  house  one  night  since  that 
journey  ;  she  remained  a  week  then  ;  but 
the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  arrived  the  over 
night,  and  set  off  next  morning  very  early, 
pack  and  baggage,  telling  me  she  was 
going  into  the  North,  where  she  expected 
to  remain  six  months  or  more,  therefore 
she  could  not  afford  to  keep  my  lodgings 
on  during  her  absence,  paying  me  very 
honourably  up  to  the  quarter :  but  it  is 
my  belief  she  was  no  more  going  into  the 
North  than  I  was,  as  you  shall  hear :  the 
coach  that  took  her  from  hence  was  but 
just  come  upon  the  stand;  the  owner,  and 
who  is  also  coachman,  is  a  near  neighbour ; 
in  putting  in  the  baggage  he  laid  a  ham- 
mer down  in  the  passage  which  he  had 
been  using,  and  forgot  to  take  it  away 
with  him;  he  called  a  few  hours  after- 
wards to  inquire  whether  I  had  seen  it, 
which  induced  me  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions, which  may  enable  you  to  trace  her, 
without  mentioning  from  whom  you  de- 
rived your  information.     My  neighbour 

drove 
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drove  madam  first  to  No.  — ,  Charles- 
street,  Westminster,  where  a  gentleman, 
who  seemed  in  waiting,  got  into  the  coach, 
not  the  lawyer  you  will  remark.  I  knew 
him  as  well  as  you,  and  have  been  asto- 
nished at  his  want  of  taste ;  as  to  her,  she 
knew  on  which  side  her  bread  was  but- 
tered— but  to  proceed  with  my  story  ;  the 
gentleman  ordered  the  coach  to  the  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  where  they  alighted,  took 
out  their  baggage,  and  paid  him  his  fare  ; 
and  as  he  met  with  another  customer  im- 
mediately,  he  could  not  tell  me  where  they 
went  from  thence,  but  not  of  course  into 
the  North ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
very  glad  she  is  gone ;  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  have  turned  her  out,  but  she  has 
been  no  credit  to  my  house,  since  it  began 
to  be  whispered  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
her  lawyer  chose  odd  hours  to  visit  her ; 
I  have  always  maintained  she  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  though  I  really  believe  she 
divided  her  favours." 

♦*  That  may  be,"  replied   Martin,  "  but 
c  3  you 
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you  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth  ;  she  has 
very  lately  lost  her  husband,  since  I  tra- 
velled in  her  company." 

"That  accounts  for  her  being  in  deep 
mourning ;  it  might  be  as  well  to  keep  up 
appearances,  though  I  dare  say  she  is  re- 
joicing in  her  heart,  admitting  she  is  no 
loser  by  his  death,  for  I  do  not  think  the 
lawyer  was  over  liberal ;  she  certainly  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  travelling,  and 
so  perhaps  the  great  man  has  turned  her 
over  to  somebody  else.'* 

Martin  agreed  it  was  very  probable, 
taking  leave  of  the  stationer,  resolving  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  Charles-street  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  the  Bricklayers'  Arms, 
having  very  little  hope  of  discovering 
whither  she  went  from  thence,  since  so 
many  coaches  called  there  hourly,  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  road  she  and  her  companion  had  taken. 
As  he  had  foreseen,  Mr.  Cell's  inquiries  had 
rendered  the  neighbours  more  curious 
than  ever  to  discover  why  Mr,  Griffiths 

had 
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had  departed  so  secretly,  and  whither  he 
was  gone.  Having  easily  found  the  house, 
which  continued  shut  up,  he  walked  into 
a  shoemaker's  shop  nearly  opposite,  where 
he  perceived  two  women  and  a  man  in 
deep  discourse—"  Pray  did  not  a  Mr. 
Griffiths  live  in  that  house  which  is  shut 
up  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  He  did,  sir ;  we  were  just  talking  about 
him.  I  hope  he  does  not  owe  you  any 
money,  because  you  are  not  likely  to  get 
it  in  a  hurry." 

*•  No,  he  is  not  in  my  debt,  but  I  came 
upon  business,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  house  shut  up  ;  I  thought  I  had  made 
a  mistake,  but  I  see  I  am  right,"  looking 
at  the  direction  he  had  himself  written. 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  one  of  the  females  in  a 
spiteful  tone — "  the  house  is  there,  but 
the  birds  have  flown ;  T  always  said  that 
no  good  ever  came  of  such  wicked  con- 
nexions." 

"  Was  not  Mr  Griffiths  married  ?"  in- 

quired  Martin,  with  well  affected  surprise. 

c  4  "  Married 
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"  Married  indeed  !"  was  the  retort — 
"  they  might  have  jumped  over  the  broom- 
stick, for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary  ; 
I  always  said  she  was  a  bold  hussy ;  I 
know  she  passed  for  his  wife,  more  was 
the  shame,  but  I  was  never  their  dupe ; 
however,  I  believe  he  has  turned  this 
madam  off,  and  taken  up  with  another ; 
but  as  my  husband  says,  'tis  no  business  of 
ours,  as  he  is  not  gone  off  in  our  debt ;  in- 
deed we  never  worked  for  either  him  or 
any  of  his  trollops ;  we  want  no  such  cus- 
tomers." 

.  *^  Why  such  people  often  make  a  strange 
finish,"  rejoined  Martin — "  has  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths taken  his  tradespeople  in  to  any 
amount,  do  you  understand  ?" 

"  I  wish,  Mrs.  Medley,"  said  the  hus- 
band, "you  would  not  let  your  tongue 
run  so  fast;  you  have  led  this  gentleman 
to  suppose  Griffiths  has  gone  off  in  peo- 
ples debt,  though  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  he 
has  done  no  such  thing;  that  he  must 
have,  somehow  or  other,  fallen  into  diffi- 

culties^ 
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culties,  is  very  clear,  since  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent situation  under  government,  which 
he  has  of  course  given  up ;  no  doubt  he 
has  well  feathered  his  nest,  or  he  would 
not  have  left  Old  England,  except  to  save 
his  neck  indeed  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  he 
may  have  done  ?  for  as  I  say,  sir,  if  I  can- 
not, even  with  good  looking  after,  keep  the 
few  men  I  employ  honest,  how  can  the 
king  manage  with  the  number  in  his  pay  ? 
he  is  robbed,  and  so  am  I ;  but  the  rub  is, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  contribute  my  quota, 
when  these  government  rogues  run  off  in 
the  country's  debt,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
saddle  my  own  losses  upon;  it  is  really  a 
hard  matter  these  times  for  an  honest  man 
to  pay  his  way." 

The  females  now  joined  in  the  debate, 
and  abused  all  those  in  power,  till  the  hus- 
band again  interfered,  maintaining  that 
the  best  of  men  might  be  taken  in,  that 
the  devil  was  never  so  black  as  he  was  de- 
scribed, with  many  more  old  saws,  and 
equally  wise  sayings. 

c  5  Martin 
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Martin  let  him  go  on,  till  a  monaeata? 
ry  pause  enabled  him  to  say-^^^*  If  I  un- 
derstand right,  Mr.  Griffiths  has  left  Eng- 
land r 

"  We  can  be  at  no  certainty  of  that,  sir," 
replied  the  shoemaker  ;  "  my  wife  and  her 
friend  let  their  tongues  run  too  fast;  w« 
have  only  circumstantial  evidence  for 
what  they  assert ;  and  was  I  upoa  a 
jury " 

"  Now  don't  bother  us,  Mr.  JVJfedley, 
with  your  law  quibbles  ;  if  we  have  Dot 
positive  proof  they  have  left  England,  we 
must  believe  they  have,  else  why  <M 
they  take  that  road  ?" 

**  Why,  pray,  Mrs.  Wiseacre,  m^-htnpt 
they  be  going  to  Ramsgate  or  Margat<^,  a? 
well  as  Dover?  though  I  agree  their 
giving  us  all  the  go-by,  as  one  na^:  §^^, 
rather  favours  your  suspicion." 

"  I  believe  so,  only  you  always  like  to 
put  in  your  oar;  now  I  will  be  judged  by 
this  gentleman,  whether  there  is  not  Q\my 
reason  to  suppose  they  are  gone  to  Fi«»oe;'* 

«  Why 
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"  Why  not  to  Holland,  when  you  are 
guessing?"  cried  the  husband. 

"  Now  do  not  provoke  me,  Mr.  Med- 
ley, I  was  speaking  to  this  gentleman : 
you  must  know,  sir,  that  my  eldest  son, 
who  is  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  as 
fine  a  boy  of  his  inches  as  ever  trod  in  shoe 
of  leather,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not 
say  it,  being  his  mother ;  well,  sir,  he  is 
at  boarding-school,  at  Welling,  just  below 
Shooter's  Hill,  and  comes  on  surprisingly  ; 
so,  sir,  last  Saturday  he  came  home  for  a 
holiday,  and  having  got  a  little  cold,  I  did 
not  choose  to  send  him  home  on  Monday." 

"  Now  what  has  the  boy's  cold,  and 
your  wishing  to  indulge  him,  to  do  with 
the  Griffithses  ?"  obtruded  the  husband. 

"  Why  you  will  not  give  a  body  time 
to  explain  ;  Welling  you  must  know,  sir, 
is  in  the  direct  Dover-road,  and  many 
stages  change  horses  there ;  so  while  my 
son  and  some  of  his  schoolfellows  were 
looking  out  for  the  Dartford  coach,  in 
which  they  werecoming  to  town,  the  Union 
c  6  Dover 
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Dover  coach  drove  up  to  the  inn,  where 
they  were  in  waiting,  and  who  should  pop 
his  head  out  of  the  window  but  this  very 
Mr.  Griffiths,  whom  he  knows  ahnost  as 
well  as  his  own  father ;  but  as  he  had  never 
dealt  with  us  he  did  not  pull  off  his  hat  y 
so  he  read  what  was  written  upon  the 
coach,  which  was  Dover  Union ;  and 
while  he  was  doing  so,  two  women  alighted, 
the  one,  a  well-dressed  lady  in  black  ;  the 
other,  a  mean-looking  old  woman,  who 
reminded  the  boy  of  a  witch,  as  she  had  a 
man's  hat  on,  and  a  great-coat,  and  he  sup- 
poses they  were  friends  of  our  late  neigh- 
bours, as  he  spoke  very  sharp  to  them  be- 
cause they  kept  the  coach  waiting  a  few 
seconds  ;  now  ten  to  one  whether  I  should 
ever  have  heard  of  the  circumstance,  if  a 
very  good-looking  gentleman,  as  you  may 
be,  sir,  had  not  called  this  morning  to 
make  inquiries,  as  you  have  done,  about 
our  neighbour ;  so  of  course  Mr.  Medley 
and  I  were  talking  about  him  at  dinner ; 
when  Bob  ups  and  tells  us  what  I  have 

been 
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been  relating ;  and  as  he  always  told  me 
truth,  I  dare  say  he  saw  Mr.  Griffiths  at 
Welling — but  here  he  comes,  so  you  may 
question  him  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  father,  "  he  has  got 
his  mother's  tongue,  which  never  lies  still." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  bold-looking 
boy  came  in,  who  stared  Martin  full  in 
the  face;  but  as  he  was  no  customer,  at 
least  to  his  knowledge,  he  did  not  even 
touch  his  hat,  till  his  mother  exclaimed — 
"  Where  is  your  manners,  Bob  ?  Tell 
this  gentleman  where  you  last  saw  our  op^ 
posite  neighbour,  who  has,  as  we  suppose, 
run  away." 

"  Why,  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  al- 
ready," cried  the  polite  youth,  throwing 
his  hat  upon  the  counter. 

"Mrs.  Medley,  has  told  me,  master  Ro- 
bert, where  you  saw  Mr.  Griffiths,"  said 
Martin ;  "  perhaps  you  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  describe  the  ladies  who  alighted  at 
Welling." 

The  schoolboy,  delighted  at  being  thus 

politely 
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politely  addressed,  made  his  best  bow,  sayr 
ing — "  The  lady  in  mourning,  sir,  was  ra- 
ther  stout,  and  like  my  mother,  neither 
short  nor  tall.  She  had  dark  eyes ;  but 
kx>ked  as  if  her  temper  had  been  ruffled, 
and  was  not  very  handsome.  I  should 
suppose  she  was  near  forty.  The  old  wo- 
man had  a  very  forbidding  countenance, 
and  her  queer  dress  made  her  look  just 
like  an  old  witch.  She  was  sixty  at  least, 
and  much  taller  than  the  other,  who  Penn- 
ed the  mistress.  Whether  they  werefriends 
©f  Mr.  Griffiths,  1  can't  say.  He  spoke  in 
an  angry  tone  to  them,  blaming  them  for 
delaying  the  coach." 

Martin  thanked  master  Robert  for  his 
information,  adding — "  I  think  I  know 
both  the  females.  The  witch,  I  take  to 
be  an  old  Welch  woman,  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  other  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  of 
their  being  Mr.  Griffiths's  travelling  com- 
panions." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Medley;  "nay 
I  remember  we  heard  a  lady  in  black  call- 
ed 
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ed  for  him.  Ay,  there  is  more  in  the 
wind  than  we  are  aware  of.  Do  not  you 
think  they  are  gone  abroad,  sir  ?" 

"  I  think  it  very  probable  ;  and  when  I 
know  rather  more  about  them,  I  will  call 
and  let  you  know,  in  return  for  your  comr 
munications,"  wishing  them  good  mori;b- 
ing,  having  thus  far  succeeded  in  ascertain*- 
ing  that  Griffiths,  Mrs.  Harland,  and  dame 
Gwynne,  had  certainly  left  town,  and  had 
taken,  as  the  stationer  suspected,  the 
Kent-road. 

Mr.  Harland  had  been  impatiently 
waiting  his  return,  and  agreed  that  it  ap- 
peared very  clear,  the  trio  were  gone,  or 
going,  abroad,  acknowledging  that  he 
wished  he  could  trace  their  route,  since, 
though  they  had  probably  sheltered  them- 
selves from  being  required  to  appear  as 
evidences  for  or  against  the  earl,  he  should 
like  to  be  able  to  inform  his  lordship  where 
he  might  find  them,  if  it  was  only  to  con^ 
vince  him  that  he  had  never  been  his  dupe, 
as  he  should  insist  upon  his  applying  to 

them 
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them  for  the  required  explanation  respect- 
ing William  Mansel — nay,  he  might  offer 
to  send  Martin  with  his  lordship's  messen- 
ger. 

Martin  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  make 
some  further  discoveries,  as  he  had  a 
scheme  in  view ;  but  as  it  was  Mr.  Har- 
land's  dinner-hour,  he  resolved  to  take  his 
own  meal  before  he  again  sallied  forth  to 
make  further  inquiries. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Between  seven  and  eight,  Martin  left 
the  hotel,  and  proceeded  to  Charing-cross, 
where  he  learnt,  for  a  shilling  bribe,  where 
the  Dover  Union  coach  went  from,  and 
all  the  houses  of  call  in  London.  He  went 
first  to  the  principal  office,  and  inquired 
whether  three  people,  answering  the  de- 
scription he  gave,  had  not  left  London  in 

their 
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their  coach  the  Saturday  before,  offering 
to  pay  the  man  for  the  trouble  he  should 
give  him. 

The  bookkeeper  instantly  turned  to  the 
day,  saying — "  1  rather  thought  there  was 
some  mystery  attached  to  the  people  you 
inquire  after,  who  exactly  answered  your 
description ;  so  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
makes  you  so  curious,  I  will  be  perfectly 
candid  in  return." 

Martin,  who  was  never  at  a  loss,  quick- 
ly replied  —  "  Suppose  the  gentleman 
should  have  persuaded  the  lady  in  black 
to  visit  France  in  his  company,  unknown 
to  her  friends  and  family  ;  I  dare  not  be 
more  explicit,  as  your  passengers  may  not 
be  the  people  I  mean." 

"  I  really  think  they  were,  and  I  cannot 
say  much  for  the  gentleman's  choice  ;  but 
perhaps  he  chose  her  like  old  silver — for 
her  weight  of  metal.  But  to  answer  your 
first  question  :  a  gentleman,  exactly  an- 
swering your  description,  took  an  inside 
place  on^  Friday  morning,  in  the  name  of 

Graves ; 
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Graves;  he  was  booked  only  to  Cantef- 
bury,  and  was  to  be  taken  up  at  the  Brick- 
layers' Arms.  .  He  had  not  left  the  office 
many  minutes,  when  the  hlack  lady  came, 
and  took  a  place  by  the  name  of  Hudson, 
inquiring  whether  the  coach  was  full.  I 
told  her  she  was  the  second  passenger,  so 
there  were  still  two  vacant  places.  She 
thanked  me,  and  went  her  way,  and  could 
not  have  proceeded  many  yards,  ere  an  old 
Welch  woman,  in  a  beaver  hat,  and  an 
awkward  brown  great-coat,  or  wrapper, 
came  and  asked  for  an  inside  place  in  the 
Dover  Union  coach,  referring  to  a  card 
she  held  in  her  hand.  I  know  she  was 
Welch,  because  I  was  born  in  the  princi- 
pality, so  I  spoke  to  her  in  Welch,  and  she 
was  deliglited ;  she  was,  like  the  black 
lady,  only  going  to  Canterbury,  and  she 
gave  me  the  name  of  Morgan.  Somehow 
I  half  suspected  this  curious  trio  were  all 
of  the  same  party,  and  she  placed  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  giving  me  a  note,  which 
I  had  given  to  Mrs.  Hudson  in  change 

not 
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not  ten  minutes  before.  Now  I  could  not 
conceive  why  they  had  come  one  by  one, 
as  the  first  could  have  secured  the  three 
places ;  it  was  therefore  very  natural  I 
should  think  they  had  some  reasons  for 
all  these  precautions ;  and  now  it  appears 
there  was  an  elopement  in  the  wind.  As 
to  the  Welch  woman,  she  would  hav€  ap* 
peared  more  in  character  outside,  however 
it  might  be  necessary  to  humour  her.  Now 
are  these  the  people  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  think  they  are  ;  and  believe  me,  bwt 
for  their  connexions,  I  would  be  as  expli- 
cit as  you  could  wish.  I  would  give  a 
pound  to  know  whether  they  are  still  at 
Canterbury." 

**  Not  they,  if  they  were  afraid  of  a 
pursuit;  but  for  the  bribe  you  offer,  I 
will  endeavour  to  discover  which  road  they 
went,  as  they  may  have  proceeded  to  Mar- 
gate,  Ramsgate,  Sandwich,  Deal,  or  Do- 
ver ;  from  thence  coaches  are  always  ready 
to  convey  them  to  any  of  those  places." 

**  Certainly ;  but  if  I  call  in  a  day  or 

two, 
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two,  with  the  fellow  to  this  in  my  hand," 
presenting  the  man  with  a  sovereign, 
"  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  give  me 
some  intelligence." 

The  bookkeeper  would  write  that  very 
evening  to  the  clerk  at  Canterbury,  who 
would  give  him  every  information  in  his 
power;   and  thus  they  parted. 

Mr.  Harland,  when  he  gave  in  his  re- 
port, much  doubted  their  gaining  any  in- 
telligence of  their  real  route;  they  were 
no  doubt  ordered  to  take  every  means  to 
avoid  any  pursuit,  and  were  particularly 
cautioned  not  to  suffer  any  one  hereafter 
to  trace  their  route ;  they  were  of  course 
provided  with  every  necessary  passport 
to  embark  at  any  port,  and  to  proceed 
into  Flanders,  Holland,  or  even  Ger- 
many, if  most  likely  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing noticed. 

Martin  agreed  that  they  might  not  even 
cross  the  water,  since  it  was  equally  pos- 
sible they  might  strike  into  another  road, 
and  proceed  either  north  or  south,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  their  instructions.  Should  he  set 
off  that  night  for  Canterbury?  he  in- 
quired. 

Mr.  Harland  thought  he  had  better  wait 
the  result  of  the  bookkeeper's  inquiries ;  he 
would  finish  his  letter  to  the  colonel,  and 
write  again,  should  they  learn  any  thing 
worth  communicating.  He  did  so ;  and 
when  he  retired  for  the  night,  he  consult- 
ed with  Martin  whether  he  should  let 
the  earl  know  the  discoveries  he  had  made. 

The  valet  thought  they  had  better 
wait  to  hear  from  Canterbury ;  since  they 
knew  so  little,  it  would  merely  be  putting 
the  great  man  upon  his  guard ;  he  must 
tell  Mr.  Harland  some  tale  to  account  for 
Griffiths's  absence ;  it  might  be  as  wise  to 
see  if  he  would  relate  facts. 

The  merchant  agreed  to  this  reasoning; 
and  on  the  second  day,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, Martin  again  called  at  the  coach- 
office,  when  the  bookkeeper,  anxious  to 
finger  the  promised  sovereign,  read  him 
the  following  extract  from  the  answer  he 

had 
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had  received  to  his  letter. — **  I  have  a  per-, 
feet  recollection  of  the  three  people  you 
mention,  who  came  down  on  the  fifteenth, 
which  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  great 
precautions  they  took  to  avoid  being  ei- 
ther traced  or  followed ;  too  much  care  is 
as  bad  as  too  little.  They  neither  of  them 
even  entered  the  office.  I  assisted  them  to 
alight.  The  gentleman  had  a  good-sized 
portmanteau  with  him  in  the  coach,  which 
he  took  under  his  arm  when  upon  the 
pavement.  I  asked  if  he  was  going  for- 
wards ?  to  which  I  received  a  simple  *  no.* 
The  porter  offered  to  carry  his  baggage, 
but  he  received  the  same  answer;  and 
without  even  looking  round  him,  he  crass- 
ed  the  street  into  Butchery-lane.  The  lady 
in  black  had  a  banbox  in  her  hand,  and 
^e  equally  refused  any  assistance — *  she 
was  not  going  far.'  She  also  crossed  the 
way,  but  did  not  follow  the  gentleman, 
as  she  proceeded  up  St.  George's.  The  old 
Welchwoman  was  armed  wdth  two  \arg6 
bundles ;  she  was  also  very  near  her  friends, 

she 
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she  said,  and  she  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  black  lady,  of  whom  she  was  evidently 
afraid  of  losing  sight.  Turning  to  the 
coachman,  I  said — '  Why  you  seem  to  have 
had  a  rum  set,  Joseph.' — *  I  believe  so. 
They  affect  to  be  strangers  to  each  other, 
but  they  did  not  deceive  me,  nor  the  gen- 
tleman I  left  at  Bough  ton.  He  said  they 
were  strange  people,  and  had  much  ado 
to  keep  the  old  Welchwoman  silent ;  how- 
ever, as  they  did  the  handsome  thing  by 
me,  why  I  neither  know  nor  care  at  what 
game  they  are  playing;  but  it  does  not 
strike  me  that  they  are  Canterbury  people 
— do  you  think  they  are  ?' — '  No  truly,  as 
1  never  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  their 
faces  before;  the  old  woman  may  have 
been  here  hop-picking  ;  however,  they  are 
none  of  them  great  things.'  Thus,  though 
we  all  thought  them  suspicious  characters, 
no  one  thought  of  watching  them ;  and 
from  that  time  till  I  received  your  letter, 
I  had  never  given  them  a  thought ;  I  have 
since   made  many  and  various  inquiries, 

but 
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but  no  one  could  afford  me  the  least  in- 
telligence ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
many  different  roads  they  may  have  taken 
from  hence;  and  if  they  wished  to  cross 
the  water,  a  hundred  smugglers  would  be 
ready  to  assist  them  if  they  had  but  the 
ready.  A  Ramsgate  coachman,  who 
thinks  he  took  up  the  gentleman  on  the 
road,  though  he  was  differently  dressed  to 
what  I  described,  tells  me  an  Ostend  pas- 
sage-boat left  their  harbour  that  evening  ; 
but  as  what  he  says  is  mere  conjecture,  I 
do  not  wish  to  lead  either  you,  or  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  into  an  error.  A 
police-officer  would  soon  have  been  upon 
the  right  scent,  but  I  suppose  it  would  not 
have  been  proper  to  have  set  one  at  their 
heels." 

The  man  ceased  reading,  observing — 
"  A  queer  set  indeed !" 

"  They  are  a  very  worthless  set,"  re- 
joined Martin ;  "  and  notwithstanding 
thei*-  ''"'taution,  I  think  they  will  meet 
with  tiitlr  deserts  before  they  die.     I  shall 

take 
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take  no  more  trouble  about  them,  as  I  was 
chiefly  actuated  by  curiosity,"  giving  the 
bookkeeper  the  promised  sovereign,  and 
taking  his  leave. 

Mr.  Harland  agreed  that  they  seemed 
to  have  baffled  all  pursuit ;  and  as  to  his 
informing  the  earl  of  his  having  traced 
them  even  to  Ramsgate,  it  could  answer 
no  good  purpose.  At  present  they  fancied 
themselves  secure;  and  perhaps  it  might 
in  the  end  prove  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  these  difficulties  had  arisen  to  prevent 
his  attacking  the  earl,  since  he  dreaded 
what  might  in  that  case  have  been  the  fate 
of  his  nephew ;  sitting  down  to  write  the 
recent  discoveries  to  the  colonel,  to  whom 
he  acknowledged,  that  he  believed  he 
should  be  guided  by  sir  Charles  Freeman's 
advice,  and  finally  leave  the  earl  to  the 
goadings  of  his  own  conscience,  which, 
when  once  awakened,  was  likely  to  prove 
a  very  sufficient  punishment  e^  .jy*-  '^-^^-.his 
base  conduct  towards  his  son.       (£rri-» 

VOL.  in.  D  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Three  days  having  elapsed  without  his 
receiving  any  letter  or  message  from  the 
earl,  Mr.  Harland  had  determined  to  leave 
London  the  following  morning,  after  send- 
ing his  direction  to  the  great  man,  when 
he  received  a  note  from  the  minister,  re- 
questing the  favour  of  his  company  ta 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  when  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  explain  to  him  what 
had  induced  Mr.  Griffiths  to  abscond,  who 
had,  for  very  good  reasons,  made  the  wi- 
dow Harland  the  partner  of  his  flight. 

"  Well,  this  is  more  surprising  than 
their  being  missing,"  cried  Martin,  when 
Mr.  Harland,  after  having  returned  a  po- 
lite answer,  put  his  lordship's  note  into 
his  hands.  "  To  what  cause  can  he  attri- 
bute their  hasty  and  very  secret  depar- 
ture ? 
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ture  ?  Machiavel  as  he  is,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive to  what  subterfuge  he  will  have  re- 
course. However,  if  I  might  take  such  a 
liberty,  sir,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be 
drawn  in  by  any  promises  he  may  make 
to  disclose  the  residence  of  your  nephew, 
since,  like  sir  Charles,  I  feel  assured  that 
such  a  father  would  render  his  existence  a 
burthen." 

"  As  he  must  hate  the  youth,  I  feel  like 
you,  Martin,  convinced  that  he  had  better 
for  ever  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  rank 
and  expectations,  than  to  be  forced  upon 
a   man,   who  has,    we   may  say   already, 
planned    his    death,    since    he   certainly 
hoped  the   climate   of  the   West  Indies 
would  effectually  prevent  his  ever  claim- 
ing his  rights;   yet  I  wish  his  lordship  to 
continue  in  the  same  uneasy  state  of  sus- 
pense he  must  now  be  enduring,  and  it 
is  not  among  the  least  of  his  punishments, 
the  having  to  provide  for  such  a  host  of 
agents.     What  can  more  forcibly  speak 
his  dread  of  an  exposure,  than  his  having 
D  2  even 
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even  removed  that  worthless  old  Welch- 
woman,  who  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced in  evidence,  as  she  was  merely  in 
her  viler  mistress's  confidence  respecting 
her  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  husband  ?" 

Various  and  contradictory  therefore  were 
the  conjectures  the  merchant  and  the 
valet  formed,  till  at  the  appointed  hour 
Mr.  Harland  v\^as  again  ushered  into  the  su- 
perb library,  wh.ere  a  break  fast- table  groan- 
ed beneath  every  luxury  likely  to  flatter 
the  appetite. 

The  earl,  whose  countenance  proclaim- 
ed that  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  received 
him  with  the  most  insinuating  courtesy. 
— "  Before  we  begin  our  meal,  my  dear 
sir,  let  me  explain,  what  at  first  appeared 
to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  I  could  not 
any  otherwise  account  for  Griffiths's 
strange  departure,  than  by  supposing  he 
had  committed  forgery ;  and,  sorry  am  I 
to  say,  I  v/as  correct  in  my  suspicions. 
My  precious  cousin,  the  widow  Harland, 
has  drawn  bills  upon  me  at  various  dates, 

to 
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to  which  my  acceptance  has  been  forged, 
no  doubt  by  Griffiths.  My  bankers  have 
already  paid  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand pounds ;  however,  the  next  that  is 
presented,  they  are  to  stop  the  bearer, 
though,  connected  as  I  am  with  the  wick- 
ed woman,  I  cannot  prosecute — nay,  were 
I  to  do  so,  3^ou,  from  being  also  related  to 
her,  would  share  in  the  disgrace.  But 
this  must  convince  you  that  I  never  was 
in  the  wretched  being's  confidence;  nor, 
of  course,  was  she  ever  in  mine,  else  she 
need  not  have  had  recourse  to  such  despe- 
rate means  to  raise  money.  Griffiths  is 
also  a  defaulter  towards  government,  there- 
fore they  have  provided  for  the  future." 

"  So  it  should  appear,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  really  astonished  merchant,  wondering 
whether  either  Griffiths,  or  his  more  wick- 
ed accomplice,  were  aware  of  the  charges 
now  brought  against  them,  which  must 
effectually  prevent  their  returning  to  Eng- 
land. Could  they  be  guilty  ?  or  did  it 
merely  suit  my  lord's  purpose  to  represent 
D  3  them 
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them  so  ?     At  all  events  their  characters 
were   completely   blasted,  and   they  had 
probably  fallen  into  the  snares  of  a  man, 
whose  talents  enabled  him  to  crush  all  his 
inferior  agents.—-"  Does  not  your  lordship 
mean  to  have  them  pursued?"  inquired 
the  bewildered  merchant ;  "  were  I   not 
so   nearly    ccnnected  with  the  principal 
in  this  iniquitous  business,  I  should,  ere 
this,  have  traced  their  route,  and  have  re- 
quested they  might  have  been  given  up, 
wherever  they  had  sought  a  refuge  ;  but, 
as  matters  are,  I  had  much  rather  pay  the 
money.     They  cannot  commit  any  farther 
depredations,  and  I  ought  to  pay  the  pe- 
nalty of  my  folly,  in  ever  having  noticed 
Mrs.  Harland,  after  her  behaviour  previous 
to,  and  after  the  divorce.   I  now  beheve  her 
to  have  been  more  actuated  by  malice,  than 
by  any  other  motive.     Curiosity  induced 
me  to  have  the  telegraph  worked  during 
a  couple  of  hours  yesterday,  as  I  wished  to 
know  what  ships  had  sailed  from,  or  past 
Portsmouth,  at  the  time  of  their  depar- 
ture. 
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tore.  Many  passengers  have  lately  sailed 
for  America,  but  they  were  chiefly  fo 
reigners,  though  it  may  be  supposed  they 
have  assumed  other  names." 

Mr.  Harland,  who  had  come  to  the  re- 
solution of  appearing  to  be  his  lordship's 
dupe,  as  every  succeeding  moment  ren- 
dered him  more  averse  to  bringing  for- 
ward his  nephew's  claims,  since  he  began 
to  fancy,  that  to  this  great  man,  remorse, 
conscience,  vice,  or  virtue,  were  but  ideal 
feelings,  and  that  he  would  sacrifice  his 
nearest  relative  to  preserve  his  reputation ; 
he  therefore  appeared  to  adopt  the  earl's 
sentiments,  who,  during  breakfast,  display- 
ed his  brilliant  talents  for  conversation, 
while  his  countenance  evinced  the  solidi- 
ty of  his  mind.  Such  was  the  captivation 
of  his  manners,  that  had  not  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Harland,  and  other  previous  circum- 
stances, steeled  his  heart  against  him,  he 
should  have  been  the  dupe  of  eloquence, 
which  being  calculated  to  hush  every  an- 
D  4  gry 
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gry  passion,  or  to  rouse  every  better  feel- 
ing to  energy,  enabled  the  minister  to 
charm  and  to  delude  the  multitude. 

Mr.  Harland  made  Martin  participate 
in  his  surprise  by  his  communications, 
v;ho  agreed  that  Griffiths  and  his  female 
friend  seemed  likely  to  pay  pretty  dear 
for  having  seconded  the  earl's  schemes, 
who  had  very  probably  devised,  if  not  ex- 
ecuted these  supposed  forgeries,  to  keep 
them  in  check,  since  he  must  have  pro- 
vided too  amply  for  their  wants  to  render 
it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Harland  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  measure. — "  I  wonder 
whether  the  farmer  has  had  any  part  as- 
signed him,"  said  Mr.  Harland  ;  "  he  can- 
not have  been  removed  so  easily  as  his 
brother.  David  is  doubtless  gone;  per- 
haps the  farmer  is  to  propagate  William 
Mansel's  death." 

"  Suppose  I  proceed  to  Westbury  be- 
fore I  return  into  Hampshire,"  said  Mar- 
tin,   "  without  going   near  Griffiths ;    I 

must 
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must  pick  up  some  intelligence,  and  ra- 
ther than  fail,  I  would  call  to  ask  what 
had  become  of  his  brother." 

"A  very  good  notion,  though  I  am  now 
merely  curious  to  learn  what  lengths  his 
lordship's  fears  will  carry  him." 

The  valet  therefore  started  that  evening 
in  the  mail  for  Bristol,  and  the  next  day  Mr. 
Harland  returned  to  Smallbury  Priory. 

Nothing  occurred  during  Martin's  jour- 
ney of  any  moment ;  but  having,  by  way 
of  stretching  his  legs,  chosen  to  walk  to 
Westbury,  he  overtook  Miss  Curtis  in 
Park-street,  who  declared  herself  very 
happy  to  see  him,  inquiring  what  stay  he 
proposed  making  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
"  Not  a  very  long  one,  as  he  was  merely 
come  in  search  of  some  books,  which  had 
been  left  by  mistake  at  farmer  Abinger's," 
readily  accepting  her  invitation  to  dinner, 
which  would  be  quite  ready  by  the  time 
they  reached  Clifton. 

The  Arlington  family  soon  became  their 

subject,  and  Miss  Curtis  was  happy  to  in- 

D  5  form 
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form  her  friend,  that  Miss  Ellen  appeared  to 
have  quite  recovered  her  spirits,  reverting 
once  more  to  her  having  reclaimed  her  pic- 
ture of  William  Mansel,  repeating  her  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  as  she  was  sure  he  had  ne- 
ver done  any  thing  to  render  him  despe- 
rate, only  wishing  her  father  had  not  been 
so  prejudiced  against  him;  but  he  never 
liked  people  except  they  were  great  and 
rich ;  and  her  sister  never  saw  any  merits 
but  in  rich  or  titled  men ;  so  she  thought 
it  most  probable  her  sister  would  marry 
for  money,  and  she  for  love. 

Thus  did  Miss  Curtis  recapitulate  the 
artless  effusions  of  a  very  innocent  mind ; 
and  during  dinner,  she  declared  that  she 
had  once  feared  the  dear  child  would  have 
fretted  herself  to  death  ;  she  was  therefore 
most  happy — she  at  least  supposed  her 
former  favourite  was  living,  though  she 
still  seemed  deeply  to  feel  having  been 
obliged  to  write  him  the  cruel  letter  of 
her  father's  dictating ;  and  from  that  time 
her  regard  for   her  father   had   savoured 

more 
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more  of  duty  than  of  affection,  though  of 
late  she  had  become  his  prime  favourite, 
she  was  so  much  more  obliging  than  her 
sister;  and  as  he  felt  his  infirmities  in- 
crease, so  he  clung  to  those  most  likely 
to  sympathize  with  his  feelings,  and  El- 
len was  ever  ready  to  play,  sing,  or  read 
to  him,  since  she  pitied  him  for  his  mis- 
taken notions. 

Martin  made  many  suitable  replies,  but 
under  the  plea  of  haste,  made  his  retreat 
before  tea,  not  feeling  inclined  to  become 
more  intimate  with  this  pretty  young  wo- 
man, having  no  intention  to  make  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand ;  he  therefore  rather  wish- 
ed to  drop  the  acquaintance. 


D  6  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Martin  reached  Westbury  just  as  farmer 
Abinger  and  his  wife  were  sitting  down 
to  tea  ;  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and 
very  happy  to  hear  the  colonel  continued 
to  mend.  He  had  framed  a  very  likely 
excuse  to  pass  current  for  his  visit,  and 
then  inquired  the  news  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, telling  them  that  he  had  very  lately 
been  in  London,  amusing  them  with  a 
few  droll  anecdotes,  by  way  of  drawing 
them  on,  and  mentioning  his  having  dined 
with  Miss  Curtis  in  his  way  thither. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  know  the  lady,"  re- 
sumed the  farmer,  "  but  I  wish  she  may 
induce  you  to  fix  in  our  neighbourhood, 
since,  take  it  in  general,  we  are  pretty 
good  sort  of  people,  the  Griffith  ses  except- 
ed. 
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ed.     You  have  not  heard  of  their  fine  go- 
ings on  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  respecting  those 
of  Broomfields ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  a 
clerk  of  that  name,  who  held  a  high  situa- 
tion in  the  foreign  department,  has  very 
lately  absconded,  and  as  I  think  he  was 
the  farmer's  brother,  your  neighbour  may 
have  participated  in  his  disgrace ;  so  pray 
what  has  occurred  ?" 
,  "  Why  they  have  all  taken  themselves 
off,  perhaps  to  join  the  gentleman  brother; 
and  there  has  been  old  Rose  and  burn  the 
bellows  at  the  farm ;  but  drink  your  tea, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  all  about  them, 
for  I  see  I  have  raised  your  curiosity." 

"  Indeed  you  have,"  hastily  swallowing 
his  last  cup  of  tea. 

"  You  are  in  such  haste  to  tell  your 
story,  Mr.  Abinger,  Mr.  Martin  has  had 
no  pleasure  in  his  tea ;  I  like  to  take  my 
time,  else  it  does  me  no  good." 

"  Well,  well,  dame,  then  now  enjoy 
yourself,  while  I  tell  Mr.  Martin  what  has 

happened. 
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happened.  I  think  it  was  during  the  last 
evening  you  spent  here,  Mr.  Martin,  that 
David  Jenkins  came  to  ask  my  advice  re- 
specting an  offer  he  had  had  of  being 
bailiff  to  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  I  remember  the  circumstance,  as  I 
mixed  in  the  conversation." 

"  You  did,  and  gave  him  some  very 
prudent  advice;  and  I  cannot  say  I  sup- 
posed he  would  ever  leave  Broomfields ; 
but  report  says  he  was  in  all  Grifiiths's  se- 
crets respecting  that  nice  lad  who  ran 
away  last  spring ;  be  that  as  it  may,  Grif- 
fiths or  his  brother,  who  certainly  spent 
one  night  at  Broomfields,  have  made  him 
believe  that  he  may  take  the  moon  in  his 
teeth  where  he  is  gone,  as  he  left  West- 
bury  the  very  day  week  you  and  the  gen- 
tlemen  went  into  Hampshire,  as  he  boasted 
to  my  men,  to  be  bailiff,  or  rather,  master 
of  an  excellent  farm  ;  but  where  this  said 
farm  was  situated  he  did  not  choose  to  tell, 
merely  giving  them  to  understand  his  for- 
tune was  made,  and  that  it  was  well  for 

him 
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him  William  Mansel  had  ever  been  placed 
under  the  farmer's  care;  though  what 
that  could  have  to  do  with  his  good  for- 
tune he  knows  best ;  I  am  sure  no  friends 
of  the  lad  would  think  of  rewarding  ei- 
ther him  or  Griffiths  for  having  made  a 
slave  of  the  poor  boy :  be  that  as  it  may, 
some  man  came  late  one  evening  to  Broom- 
fields,  and  David  went  with  him  next 
morning  to  Lamplighters'  Hall,  just  be- 
low Shorehampton,  where  he  went  on 
board  a  vessel,  bound,  I  understand,  for 
America ;  so  a  fig  for  his  great  prospects, 
if  they  are  to  begin  with  what  I  call  trans- 
portation. Well,  David  njay  rue  having 
been  so  close,  as  he  half  hinted  to  one  of 
my  men  he  was  going  to  Ireland ;  if  he 
has  been  deceived  into  that  belief,  why  he 
will  be  the  dupe  of  those  who  have  got 
him  off;  had  he  been  wise,  he  would  not 
have  budged ;  but  he  fancied  himself  a 
match  for  any  body,  and  now  he  will  pay  for 
his  folly ;  whether  his  late  master  was  also 
spirited  ^way,  or  has  really  been  guilty  of 

some 
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some  crimes  which  have  placed  him  in 
jeopardy,  I  cannot  resolve ;  the  latter  is  the 
reason  assigned  for  his  disappearance,  for 
off  they  all  are,  as  you  shall  hear. 

"  It  will  be  a  fortnight  to-morrow,  since 
two  men,  one  of  whom  had  a  very  respect- 
able appearance,  the  other  was  a  sly  leer- 
ing hound,  but  very  well  dressed,  and 
very  civil,  and  one  has  no  right  to  judge 
people  from  their  looks,  since  a  rogue  has 
often  the  appearance  of  an  honest  man ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  wondering  why  they 
called  upon  me,  of  all  people,  to  direct 
them  to  Broomfields,  since  I  was  never 
intimate  with  Griffiths,  never  exchanged 
many  words  with  him  (except  in  the  way 
of  business),  nor  ever  visited  at  his  house. 
Well,  the  first-mentioned  of  this  precious 
pair,  without  giving  me  time  to  inquire 
his  business,  told  me  he  came  from  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  been  told  I  was  the 
most  likely  person  to  direct  him  to  farmer 
Griffiths's ;  now  as  any  child  in  the  village 
could  have  done  the  same,  I  was  rather 

surprised 
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surprised  by  their  visit,  but  I  did  not  tell 
him  so,  merely  offering  to  send  one  of  my 
boys  with  them  to  Broomfields.     He  was 
much  obliged ;  they  wished  to  take  the 
farmer  unawares,  as  they  were  come  upon 
a  very  unpleasant  business,  which   could 
not  long  remain  a  secret;  therefore  they 
could   not  be  more   explicit   at  present. 
They  certainly  rendered  me  very  curious ; 
but  as  a  still  tongue  denotes  a  wise  head, 
I  took  no  notice  of  what  they  had  told 
me  even  to  my  wife ;  and  sure  enough, 
before  evening,   I  heard  that  my  neigh- 
bour had  an  execution  in  his  house,  and 
that  every  thing  within  and  without  doors 
had  been  seized  for  debt,  and  would  be 
immediately  sold,  if  matters  could  not  be 
compromised.       This   account    only    in- 
creased my  wonder,  since  no  one  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  better  paymaster  than  Grif- 
fiths ;  therefore  various  reports  and    con- 
jectures were  soon  afloat  in   the  village : 
their  son  having  gone  for  a  soldier,  was 
now  thought  extraordinary — then  William 

Hansel's 
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Mansel's  having  been  in  a  manner  spirited 
away,  was  rehearsed — in  short,  there  was 
no  end  of  surmises  respecting  the  why 
and  the  wherefore.  I  said  nothing,  though 
I  had  as  many  doubts  and  suspicions  as 
other  folks. 

"  Well,  the  next  morning,that  is,  much 
about  my  dinner-hour,  the  gentleman- 
looking  stranger  called  upon  me  again, 
when  he  told  me  he  supposed  I  had  heard 
what  had  befallen  neighbour  Griffiths,  add- 
ing— *  I  will  now  candidly  tell  you,  Mr. 
Abinger,  why  I  addressed  myself  to  you 
in  the  first  instance :  I  had  been  assured 
that  you  were  the  most  likely  man'  to  take 
Broomfields,  which  joins  some  of  your 
distant  land.'  —  I  desired  a  further  ex- 
planation, hoping  Mr.  Griffiths  would  yet 
be  able  to  accommodate  matters.  I  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  neighbour's  ruin  a 
stepping-stone  to  fortune,  much  less  to 
take  the  farm  over  his  head. — '  That  must 
be  at  your  option ;  but  whether  you  close 
with  my  proposals  or  not,  Griffiths  must 

give 
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give  up  the  farm — indeed,  he  is  both  rea- 
dy and  willing  to  vacate  the  premises,  as 
all  must  be  sold ;  and  even  then  he  may 
not  escape  a  prison,  as  more  will  come  out 
than  you  can  be  aware  of  yet.' — *  Pray, 
sir,  may  I  crave  your  name  ?'  said  I ;  *  as 
I  always  supposed  this  farm  belonged  to 
Mr.  Griffiths's  brother,  who  lives  in  Lon- 
don.'— '  It  certainly  did  belong  to  that 
gentleman,  but  I  have  very  lately  made 
the  purchase ;  and  as  both  furniture  and 
stock  were  included,  I  am  now  master  of 
the  whole.  James  Griffiths  was  only  in 
fact  his  brother's  bailiff,  and  he  took  such  la- 
titude in  consequence  of  the  relationship, 
that  at  last  he  would  hardly  account  for 
the  corn  he  sold,  much  less  any  minor  ar- 
ticles. Mr.  Griffiths  bore  with  him  till  he 
found  he  encouraged  him  to  wrong  him, 
when  he  consulted  with  me;  I  am  a  law- 
yer, and  made  the  original  purchase  for 
him ;  I  therefore  advised  his  disposing  of 
it  at  any  loss,  that  some  other  person 
might  force  his  brother  to  give  up  the  pos- 
session, 
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session,  offering  him  what  he  thought  a 
very  fair  price ;  therefore  I  repeat,  Broom- 
fields  as  it  stands  is  now  mine.  You  may 
think  Mr.  James  Griffiths  has  been  hard- 
ly dealt  with,  but  were  you  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  goings  on  as  I  have 
been,  you  would  say  he  has  been  rightly 
served,  as  he  would  have  ruined  his  bro- 
ther, and  yet  not  have  made  his  own  for- 
tune. The  eldest  son,  who  is  gone  for  a 
soldier,  was  very  extravagant — sold  corn 
and  cattle,  and  then  spent  the  money ;  in 
short,  there  was  no  other  means  of  putting 
a  stop  to  their  career ;  and  if  I  had  not 
made  the  purchase,  a  thousand  other  peo- 
ple would  have  come  forward.' — But  not 
to  tire  you,  Mr.  Martin,  as  he  ran  on  for 
another  hour,  concluding  by  again  offering 
me  the  farm,  as  I  had  sons  growing  up, 
and  I  should  not  find  him  a  hard  landlord. 
That  might  be,  I  replied,  but  were  I  in- 
clined to  take  the  land  over  a  neighbour's 

o 

head,  where  was  I  to  find  money  to  pur- 
chase the  crops,  stock,  and  furniture  ?    He 

offered 
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offered  to  make  every  thing  as  easy  as 
possible  if  I  would  but  become  his  tenant, 
giving  me  four-and-twenty  hours  to  con- 
sider of  his  offer,  as  his  presence  was  im- 
mediately required  in  London,  giving  me 
his  card — here  it  is,"  presenting  it  to  Mar- 
tin, who  read  —  "  Mr.  Chance,  Solicitor, 
Grays  Inn;"  while  the  farmer  continued— 
"  He  certainly  spoke  me  very  fair,  but  I 
was  never  fond  of  lawyers;  but  without 
telling  him  that,  I  objected  to  making  any 
proposals  while  Griffiths  remained  in  pos- 
session ;  he  might  prove  a  better  tenant 
than  he  had  done  a  bailiff--it  would  be  but 
fair  to  give  him  the  preference — and  thus 
we  parted. 

"  Next  morning  he  sent  me  a  note,  re- 
questing to  see  me  at  Broomfields  imme- 
diately. This  I  thought  was  all  fair  and 
above-board,  as  I  should  now  have  JMr. 
Chance  and  Griffiths  face  to  face,  and 
might  be  guided  by  circumstances,  when 
to  my  increasing  surprise,  upon  my  ar- 
rival there,  one  of  the  farming  men  who 

opened 
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opened  the  gate  for  me,  told  me  that  his 
master  and  mistress  and  young  hopeful 
had  gone  off  during  the  night,  while  every- 
body in  the  house  was  in  a  sound  sleep, 
and  they  had  not  gone  empty  handed. 
Before  I  could  ask   any  questions,   Mr. 
Chance  came  out  to  meet  me,  excusing 
himself  for  not  having  called  upon  me,  de- 
claring he  was  afraid  to  leave  the  premises, 
as    he   had   already   been  a  considerable 
loser  from  his  want  of  caution ;  this  was 
the  consequence  of  placing  confidence  in 
others ;  adding  — '  Griffiths   is    actually 
gone  off,  though  I  had  no  wish  to  detain 
him ;  and  his  brother  was  inclined  to  shew 
him  every  lenity,  though  he  is  very  deep 
in  his  debt;   but  it  was  agreed  only  last 
night  that  they  should  leave  the  house 
v/ithin  the  week,  and  1  had  promised  they 
should  remove  all  their  wearing  apparel 
and  a  few  trifles  they  called  their  own — 
when  lo   and   behold,  when  I  rose   this 
morning,  between  eight  and  nine,  expect- 
ing to  find  Mrs.  Griffiths  ready  to  make 

breakfast. 
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breakfast,  I  was  told  she  was  not  stirring, 
nor  had  my  stupid  fellow,  whom  I  had  put 
in  charge,  seen  any  of  the  family,  though 
they  had  hitherto  been  very  early  risers. 
I  walked  into  the  farm-yard,  when  I  soon 
missed  a  remarkable  fine  horse,  whom  you 
have  doubtless  often  seen,  and  who  was 
fit  for  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  offered  sixty  guineas 
more  than  once ;  of  course  I  inquired  where 
he  was  gone — no  one  could  inform  me ; 
my  heart  misgave  me,  and  upon  looking 
farther  I  missed  the  light  market  cart — 
a  most  complete  thing  of  its,  kind ;  no  one 
could  account  for  its  being  gone ;  I  however 
traced  the  wheels  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  there  it  was  very  evident  the  horse 
had  been  backed  into  the  shafts,  and  as 
the  window  of  the  room  this  precious 
pair  slept  in  is  almost  parallel  with  the 
ground,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
their  having  given  me  leg-bail :  to  make 
any  further  inquiries  among  the  farming 
men,  who  were  doubtless  in  their  master's 

interest, 
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interest,  would  have  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  I  saw  by  his  looks  that  the  officer  in 
possession  had  been  in  liquor  the  over 
night.  The  son,  a  young  rascal,  had  gone 
off  last  night,  under  pretence  of  looking 
for  a  cottage  for  them  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  no  doubt  he  carried  off  all  he 
could ;  and  the  father  and  mother  had  been 
no  less  provident,  as  they  have  taken  all 
the  portable  articles  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  road 
they  had  taken,  but  soon  lost  all  traces  of 
them,  as  they  evidently  did  not  keep  the 
turnpike  ;  1  was  so  deucedly  provoked  at 
being  thus  robbed  and  outwitted,  that  at 
first  I  resolved  to  pursue  them  in  every 
direction;  but,  upon  cool  reflection,  I 
thought  the  first  loss  was  the  least :  the 
brother  has  long  been  my  friend,  so  I  have 
suffered  them  to  pursue  their  journey  ;  in- 
deed they  may  be  more  punished  by  my 
lenity,  since  what  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
they  have  certainly  the  world  before  them, 
but  they  can  never  again  shew  their  faces 

where 
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where  they  are  known ;  so  having  resolved 
to  afford  them  plenty  of  tether,  I  wrote  to 
you,  Mr.  Abinger,  and  again  offer  you  the 
farm.' 

"  Now  what  would  you  have  done,  Mr. 
Martin,  had  you  been  in  my  place  ?" 

"  I  would  have  taken  the  farm." 

"And  so  did  I,  and  upon  what  I  call  very 
fair  terms ;  so  behold  me  now  tenant  of 
Broomfields.  I  shall  place  a  baihff  there  till 
my  eldest  son  leaves  school,  and  then  his 
dish  will  be  ready  crumbed  for  him ;  so 
this  is  my  tale,  Mr.  Martin — and  as  you  say 
the  brother  has  absconded,  I  dare  say  the 
rogues  are  gone  together." 

"  That  may  be,  though  I  do  not  think 
the  clerk  would  like  to  have  such  a  family 
in  his  suite ;  however,  I  hope  your  late  ac- 
quisition will  turn  out  all  you  could  wish. 
Mr.  Chance,  for  a  lawyer,  appears  to  have 
shewn  himself  very  lenient  towards  the 
Griffithses,  and  to  have  found  excellent  rea- 
sons for  not  having  pursued  them  ;  be- 
tween ourselves,  may  not  he  have  connived 

VOL.  III.  E  at 
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at  their  departure,  and  then  made  a  merit 
of  having  suffered  them  to  escape  ?" 

"  I  understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, and  as  I  watched  my  gentleman's  looks, 
I  had  my  suspicions ;  but  if  it  was  not  to 
his  interest  to  make  a  stir  in  the  business, 
I  am  sure  it  was  not  to  mine ;  I  only  wish 
David  had  not  been  sentoff — he  would  have 
suited  me  to  a  tittle  :  surely  they  cannot 
have  made  him  believe  he  was  going  to 
Ireland,  and  then  shipped  him  off  for  Ame- 
rica— if  so,he  will  certainly  return,and  what 
a  splutter  he  will  make !  Altogether,  'ds 
passing  strange  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
my  private  thoughts  made  public  talk,  so 
I  affect  to  believe  all  was  as  Mr.  Chance 
related  ;  let  my  neighbours  draw^  their  own 
conclusions — I  shall  not  assist  them." 

**You  are  very  right;  let  those  whom 
it  may  concern  dive  into  the  business — it 
cannot  interest  either  you  or  me ;  time 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  every  thing — 
so  let  us  drop  the  subject." 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  the 

colonel ; 
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colonel;  and  at  an  early  hour  Martin  retired 
for  the  night,  convinced  that  lord  Delmont 
had  been  the  planner  of  all  these  sudden 
removals,  thus,  as  he  hoped,  precluding  the 
possibility  of  identifying  his  son's  exist- 
ence :  possibly,  were  it  of  consequence,  the 
farmer's  family  might  be  traced ;  but  as 
Mr.  Harland  had  resolved  not  to  attack  the 
earl,  it  could  answer  no  purpose :  still  he 
was  very  anxious  to  relate  the  bustle 
which  had  followed  their  departure  from 
Westbury.  It  was  now  evident  the  farm 
had  by  Chance  got  an  owner,  wondering 
whether  this  mild  lawyer  had  asked  any 
questions  respecting  the  colonel  or  Mr. 
Harland.  He  could  not  ask  farmer  Abin- 
ger,  whom  he  did  not  wish  should  sup- 
pose that  their  arrival  had  led  to  his  hav- 
ing Broomfields,  though  he  made  no 
doubt  that  this  Chance  W:as  among  the 
tools  of  a  man,  who  was  doubtless  moving 
tieaven  and  earth  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  his  son,  since  much  as  he  had 
expended,  and  adroitly  as  he  had  removed 
£  2  his 
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his  agents,  he  was  still  in  the  dark  upon 
that  very  material  point ;  and  as  it  became 
every  day  more  important  that  he  should 
remain  so,  Martin  resolved  to  start  the 
next  day. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 


He  had  just  taken  his  seat  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  was  mentioning  his  inten- 
tions, when  the  maid-servant  put  her  head 
into  the  room,  saying — "  Here  is  a  man 
wants  to  speak  with  you,  sir." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore." 

"  Then  tell  him  to  come  in ;  I  shall 
not  leave  my  breakfast,  and  he  may  be  in 
haste.  I  have  no  secrets,  Mr.  Martin,"  he 
proceeded  as  the  girl  closed  the  door, 
"  and  you  will  excuse  my  asking  this 
stranger  in." 

Before 
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Before  Martin  could  reply,  a  short,  mid- 
dle-aged, sly-looking,  though  keen-eyed 
man  entered  the  room,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  table  with  more  assurance  than 
politeness,  eyeing  the  yeoman  and  the  va- 
let in  turn ;  he  then  cast  his  eyes  round 
the  room,  and  again  renewed  his  scrutiny, 
from  time  to  time  glancing  at  a  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

The  farmer  feeling  justly  offended  by 
this  scrutiny,  started  up,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  this  rude  visitor,  exclaimed  in 
no  very  gentle  tone — "  Who  the  devil  are 
you,  sir? — ^and  what  brought  you  here? 
please  to  inform  me." 

The  stranger  took  off  his  hat,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  angry  farmer,  supposed  he  was 
master  of  the  house. 

"  Suppose  I  am,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  so 
please  to  let  me  know  your  business,  or  I 
will  soon  shew  you  the  shortest  way  out 
of  it." 

"  Nay,  my  good  sir,  I  am  only  doing 

my  duty.     I  came  hither  in  search  of  one 

E  3  Griffiths, 
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Griffiths,  with  whom  you  must  have  been 
acquainted;  you  have  taken  his  farm  of 
the  present  landlord." 

"  Then  why  did  not  you  apply  to  him 
instead  of  to  me?  I  never  was  intimate  with 
this  Griffiths,  who  Mr.  Chance  tells  me  is 
a  rogue ;  now  you  may  be  a  very  honest 
man  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
but  to  tell  you  my  mind,  I  do  not  like  the 
looks  of  you." 

The  sly  retainer  of  the  police,  for  such 
he  was,  or  rather  perhaps  affected  to  be, 
burst  out  a-laiighing. 

Martin  joined  in  the  mirth ;  and  this 
pleasing  the  farmer,  he  resumed  his  seat 
and  his  good  humour,  saying — "  I  cannot 
affi-ont  you  it  appears." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  apt  to  take  offence,  my 
good  sir.  I  seldom  meet  With  a  very  cor- 
dial reception  any  where,  as  I  am  a  police 
officer — of  course  very  seldom  a  welcome 
guest.  My  business  here  is,  or  perhaps 
was,  with  James  Griffiths ;  and  I  Was  as- 
sured that  it  was  not  improbable,  admit- 
ting 
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ting  he  has  not  made  his  escape,  that  he 
might  be  here;  but  neither  of  you  gentle- 
men answer  to  this  description,"  reading  a 
very  correct  one  of  Griffiths. 

"  Then  we  shall  escape  your  grasp," 
cried  the  farmer;  '*  but  did  you  suppose 
that  either  of  us  would  have  been  an  easy 
capture?" 

"  Why  you  might  have  proved  trouble- 
some, but  that  is  often  dangerous,  and  ne- 
ver of  much  avail." 

"  May  be  not ;  so  tell  us  what  Griffiths 
has  done,  to  be  thus  sought  after.  He  has 
not  committed  murder  I  hope;  if  he  has, 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  in 
bringing  him  to  justice." 

"  No,  sir,  he  has  not  gone  such  despe- 
rate lengths ;  but  as  he  is  known  to  have 
been  in  a  league  with  his  brother,  and  a 
female  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
mischief,  and  who  has  committed  forgery 
to  a  large  amount,  why,  should  he  be 
taken,  he  may  swing  for  his  folly,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  was  only  their  tool.  The  brother 
E  4  and 
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and  this  woman,  who  would  deceive  even 
me,  had  placed  a  child  many  years  ago 
with  this  James  Griffiths,  who  was  in  fact 
their  son ;  but  this  plotting  pair,  knowing 
that  the  earl  of  Delmont's  eldest  son  had 
been  stolen  by  gipsies  during  his  infancy, 
were  conspiring  to  bring  this  youth  for- 
ward as  the  heir  to  that  nobleman :  by 
some  well  arranged  plan  they  even  de- 
ceived an  uncle  of  the  real  young  lord's 
into  a  belief  that  William  Mansel  was  his 
long-lost  nephew.  The  boy  has  however 
given  them  the  go-by  ;  so  foreseeing  that 
deception  would  not  bring  much  grist  to 
their  mill,  they  had  recourse  to  forgery. 
The  two  first  have  made  their  escape,  and 
it  is  supposed  James  has  followed  them, 
though  suspicions  were  entertained  of  hrs 
lying  perdue  near  here ;  and  as  the  earl  is 
now  furious,  could  he  lay  hold  of  any 
of  them,  would  shew  them  no  mercy.  I 
came  in  search  of  this  minor  rogue,  who^ 
perhaps  without  being  aware  of  the  pe^ 
nalty,  has  passed  some  of  the  forged  notes, 

and 
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and  was  no  doubt  in  the  conspiracy  re- 
specting the  boy." 

"  Well,  you  have  told  us  news,"  cried 
the  farmer :  "  no  wonder  such  a  strange 
mystery  hung  about  the  youth  you  men- 
tion; but  this  I  will  say,  he  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  title :  still  these  people 
seem  to  have  been  as  great  fools  as  they 
were  knaves,  since  how  they  could  hope 
to  palm  William  Mansel  upon  the  earl, 
passes  my  comprehension,  as  they  must 
have  declared  they  had  first  stolen  him, 
which  would  not  have  been  much  in 
their  favour ;  however,  people  do  commit 
strange  crimes  to  little  purpose.  Sit  down 
and  get  your  breakfast.  I  am  only  sur- 
prised Mr.  Chance  suffered  Griffiths  to 
escape." 

The  officer  gave  a  very  plausible  reason 
—"The  clerk  was  merely  planning  his 
own  departure;  had  he  gone  first,  the  earl 
might  have  secured  the  farmer,  but  he 
was  sent  off  before,  as  most  likely  to  peach ;" 
taking  his  leave  after  breakfast. 

E  5  "  Well, 
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"  Well,  this  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
strange  reports  in  circulation ;  I  dan  not  be* 
lieve  this  last  tale^" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Martin ;  "  but  as  I  never 
saw  the  youth,  I  cannot  judge  whether  thia 
strange  conspiracy  ever  existed,"  taking  a 
very  kind  leave  of  the   farmer   and   his 
wife,  and  departing  fully  convinced  that 
the  earl  wished  to  crush  in  the  bud  the 
bare  surmise  that  William  Mansel  was  his 
son ;   and  certainly  the  absence  of  all  his 
agents  enabled  him  with  safety  to  denounce 
them  for  having  entered  into  the  supposed 
conspiracy,  which  it  was  hinted  had  de- 
ceived Mr.  Harland  :  now  over  csiution  is 
often  as  likely  to  produce  ill  effects  as  the 
reverse,  and  his  lordship  might,  by  thus 
out-heroding  the  Grifiithses'  crimes,  render 
his  long  lost  son  once  more  the  subject  of 
conversation — "  though  perhaps,"  thought 
jNIartin,  as  he  proceeded  towards  Bristol, 
"  this  pretty  tale  is  only  meant  to  amuse 
farmer  Abinger  and  me^  and  through  our 
means   to   reach    the   colonel's   and    Mr. 

Harland's 
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Harland's  ears,"  as  it  struck  him  upon  re- 
flection, that  this  supposed  retainer  of  the 
police  had  been  an  outside  passenger  on 
the  very  coach  he  had  come  down  in  ;  if 
so,  he  had  been  probably  sent  as  a  spy  upon 
his  movements ;  this  man  certainly,  in  point 
of  figure,  tallied  with  a  person  who  had 
hailed  the  coach  at  Hyde-park  corner ;  he 
had  then  the  appearance  of  a  sailor,  at  least 
he  was  wrapped  in  a  large  blue  grego,  or 
corn  sloper,  which  completely  concealed 
his  other  dress. 

The  idea  highly  amused  Martin,  who 
enjoyed  the  earl's  having  put  himself  to 
this  useless  trouble  and  expence,  in  hopes, 
no  doubt,  of  making  some  discovery  re- 
specting William  Mansel,  who,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Harland's  hint,  he  might 
fear  was  under  his  protection  ;  at  all  events 
he  was  resolved  to  spare  no  expence  to  as- 
certain his  fate. — When  the  police  officer 
had  left  farmer  Abinger's,  he  had  said  he 
must,  for  form  sake,  pay  a  visit  at  Broom- 
fields,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  in  a 
E  6  proper 
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proper   report,  and   had  taken   the   road 
leading  thither,  having  received  a  direction 
to  the  house;  when  having  reached  the 
downs,  upon  suddenly  turning  round  to 
look  after  a  gentleman  upon  an  unruly 
horse,  he  saw  just  near  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  the  very 
man    who    was   evidently   watching   his 
movements ;  at  first,  Martin  thought  he 
would  wait  his  coming  up,  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  him ;  but  before  he  had 
decided,  the  spy  fancying  he  was  observed, 
left  the  great  road,  and  crossed  towards 
Clifton;  he  had  not  had  time  to  go  to 
Broomfields  and  return,  else  Martin  would 
have  seen   nothing  extraordinary  in   his 
pursuing   the   same   road   he   had   done. 
Walking  forward   at  his  usual  pace,  he 
soon  reached  Park-street,  when  hastily  re- 
turning, as  if  in  search  of  something,  he 
saw  the  man  reconnoitring  him  from  a 
distance  through  a  glass  ;  "  how  truly  ab- 
surd,"  thought   the   amused   valet,   who 
quickened  his  pace  to  a  run,  convinced 

that 
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that  he  was  followed ;  when  darting  into 
a  stable  yard,  he  stopped  a  few  minutes  to 
recover  his  breath,  and  upon  again  walk- 
ing forward,  had  a  perfect  view  of  this  po- 
lice agent,  who  was  certainly  ordered  not 
to  lose  sight  of  him  :  more  and  more  di- 
verted, he  entered  the  coffee-room  at  the 
Bush  Tavern,  from  the  window  of  which 
he  could  see  the  Exchange  and  the  Post- 
office  ;  having  taken  a  seat  which  enabled 
him  to  look  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
seized  a  newspaper,  he  again  saw  this 
thief-taker  hurrying  past,  looking  to  the 
right  and  left,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  valet,  who  smiled  ironically,  while 
the  other  touched  his  hat,  and  passed  on. 
Whether  he  followed  him  to  Salisbury, 
he  was  not  so  sure  ;  from  thence,  he  rode 
post  to  sir  Charles  Freeman's,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Harland,  who  had  arrived  the 
evening  before ;  he  therefore  hastened  to 
relate  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  at  West- 
bury. 

"  There's   for  you,"  cried  the  baronet, 

"I 
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"  I  told  you  you  would  never  be  able  to 
establish  the  youth's  rights,  and  I  dare  say, 
should  any  of  these   minor  rogues  turn 
tail,  there  is  a  rod  in  pickle  for  them ;  I 
can  only  rejoice  the  poor  lad  has  escaped 
their  clutches  ;  I  only  hope  you  gentlemen 
are  now  convinced  that  you  must  leave 
his  rogue  of  a  father  to  the  stings  of  his 
own  conscience  ;   depend  upon  it,   he  is 
even  now  pretty  well  goaded  by  that  in- 
visible monitor,  and  no  doubt  gloriously 
perplexed  respecting  the  fate  of  his  son." 
^  And  so  I  mean  him  to  remain,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Harland ;  "  I   shall,  should  he 
address  me  again,  affect  to  be  completely 
his  dupe ;  and  to  render  him  mine,  I  will 
henceforth  merely  correspond  with  baron 
Villars,  through  the  medium  of  my  friend 
Du  Verney ;  nor  will  I,  for  the  ensuing 
twelve   months,    visit   Switzerland  ;   this 
will  effectually  lull   his  suspicions;   and 
never  shall  the  son  of  my  beloved  Emily 
be  exposed   to  the  machinations  of  this 
prince  of  plotters,  since  never  shall  he 

know 
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know  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  exist- 
ence. As  the  adopted  son  of  baron  Villars, 
he  is  very  happy,  and  as  I  shall  make  him 
my  heir,  he  will  require  nothing  at  his 
wicked  father's  hands,  who,  sooner  or  later, 
will  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  towards 
his  wife  and  this  unoffending  child,  who 
will  be  much  happier  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, than  he  could  be  as  the  acknowledged 
heir  to  such  a  man,  though  the  earl  now 
stands  upon  the  pinnacle  of  ftime,  and 
by  those  who  do  not  know  him,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  paragon  of  goodness  and  ex- 
cellence." 

The  colonel  quite  agreed  witli  his  friend, 
not  choosing  to  mention  what  he  meant 
to  do  for  the  young  Edward,  adding — 
**  I  think  the  earl  will  have  some  trouble 
with  Mrs.  Harland,  if  he  has  passed  sen* 
tence  of  banishment  upon  hei\" 

"  She  is  so  completely  in  his  toils  that 
she  must  continue  to  do  his  bidding,"  said 
the  baronet;  *^  and  should  she  ever  be  forth- 
coming, it  will  only  be  to  declare  William 

Mansel 
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Mansel  her  son ;  or  perhaps  to  prove  that 
Marcus  Mirvan  died  in  his  infancy.  The 
earl's  plans  extend  to  futurity,  1  am  con- 
vinced ;  nay,  he  may  have  a  proper  attest- 
ed declaration  to  that  effect  now  in  his 
possession  to  produce,  should  you,  Mr. 
Harland,  have  been  the  dupe  of  the  wicked 
conspiracy  formed  between  her  and  Grif 
fithsr 

"  I  hope  his  wily  lordship  has  ordered 
them  to  unite  their  destiny,"  said  the  mer- 
chant ;  "  the  promise  of  a  considerable  an- 
nuity may  induce  them  to  oblige  him ;  yet 
I  cannot  suppose  they  were  aware  that  he 
meant  to  accuse  them  of  forgery :  time 
may  elucidate  many  things,  but  nothing 
shall  now  induce  me  to  bring  forward  my 
nephew's  claims,  though  I  shall  suffer  the 
earl  to  continue  ignorant  of  my  resolution  ; 
should  he  write  me  any  more  fictions,  I 
shall  merely  inform  him  that  they  are  too 
puerile  to  deserve  my  attention,  and  that 
I  give  him  great  credit  for  having  so  com- 
pletely involved  the  whole  transaction  in 

a  mystery 
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a  mystery  I  shall  never  attempt  to  pe- 
netrate, since  I  find  myself  unable  to  cope 
with  so  experienced  a  statesman." 

The  baronet  applauded  the  notion,  and 
Martin  only  hoped  the  earl  would  draw 
forth  the  merchant's  sentiments,  as  he  felt 
assured  that  to  find  his  arts  and  plans  had 
failed  to  deceive,  nay,  even  excited  the 
contempt  of  a  poor  person  so  much  his  in- 
ferior, would  be  almost  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment to  so  ambitious  a  man. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


That  lord  Delmont  had  ca  usd  every 
step  of  Mr.  Harland  and  Martin  to  be 
watched,  may  be  supposed  ;  and  as  he 
found  them  so  anxious  to  trace  the  fugi- 
tives, he  first  sent  one  of  his  tools  to  Broom- 
fields  to  broach  the  fabrication  of  the  con- 
spiracy, upon  which  he  meant  to  found, 

what 
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what  he  considered  as  a  master-stroke  of 
finesse,  and  which  must  prove  the  over- 
throw of  any  hopes  which  the  merchant 
might  entertain  of  proving  that  the  dreaded 
William  Mansel,  and  Marcus  Mirvan, 
were  the  same ;  fortunately  for  this  highly 
gifted  youth,  notwithstanding  his  every 
exertion,  he  had  been  completely  baffled 
by  the  judicious  precautions  adopted  by 
baron  Villars,  and  by  the  very  secluded 
life  that  gentleman  and  his  adopted  son 
led  at  his  beautiful  but  lonely  seat. 

Mr.  Carter,  who  might  have  directed 
the  earl's  suspicions  to  Berne  Berg,  had 
been  very  fortunately  recalled  to  England 
by  the  death  of  his  father;  and  as  the 
baron  was  not  to  write  to  his  friend  Har- 
land  till  he  heard  from  that  gentleman, 
eagerly  as  his  lordship  had  in  his  official 
capacity  sought  to  discover  at  the  Post- 
office  from  whence  them  erchant's  letters 
came,  none  met  his  eye  that  threw  any 
light  upon  the  subject  next  his  heart, 
since  the  long  detail  Mr.  Harland  wrote 

the 
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the  baron,  when  he  had  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  suffering  his  nephew  to  continue 
Edward  Melfort,  had  been  dispatched 
into  Switzerland  by  a  commercial  traveller 
attached  to  the  firm  of  Du  Verney  &  Ca 
under  cover  to  whom  the  answer  was  to 
be  sent. 

A  fortnight  having  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Harland's  return  to  Smallbury  Priory,  the 
gentlemen  supposed  the  earl  hoped  he  had 
as  completely  succeeded  in  lulling  Mr. 
Harland's  suspicions  as  he  had  in  removing 
his  dramatis  personam,  when  a  letter  frank- 
ed by  this  great  man,  and  sealed  with  all 
the  heraldic  quarterings  of  which  he  was 
so  proud,  was  presented  to  the  merchant; 
who  having  glanced  over  the  contents, 
read  aloud  as  follows,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends : — 


"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Since  I  last  addressed  you,  I 
have  made  so  many  important  discoveries, 

that 
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that  I  think  it  necessary  to  communi- 
cate the  result  of  those  inquiries  which 
your  avowed,  and  certainly  very  natural 
suspicions  respecting  the  youth  named 
William  Mansel,  induced  me  to  set  on 
foot.  From  various  documents  and  let- 
ters, which  I  have,  with  great  expence 
and  some  trouble,  been  able  to  procure, 
it  appears  certain  that  this  youth,  the 
son  of  my  quondam  valet  and  of  my 
worthless  cousin,  was  really  intended  at 
some  future  time  to  be  brought  forward 
to  personate  my  deceased  son,  who  was,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  removed  by 
this  precious  pair,  that  my  coronet  might 
grace  the  fruit  of  their  adulterous  inter- 
course. That  the  poor  baby  who  became 
the  victim  of  their  perfidy  is  no  more,  I 
can  produce  what  would  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice be  deemed  sufficient  proof;  and  I  can 
as  clearly  make  it  appear  that  William 
Mansel  was  their  son;  he  it  seems  ab- 
sconded unknown  to  his  wretched  parents, 
who  wished  (it  being  likely  to  further  their 

purpose) 
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purpose)  that  some  mystery  should  ap- 
pear to  hang  over  his  birth  and  expecta- 
tions. For  this  end  they  doubtless  con- 
trived to  excite  the  late  Mr.  Harland's 
suspicions ;  and  probably  from  having  in- 
tercepted some  of  his  letters,  you  were 
fixed  upon  to  bring  forward  his  claims,  as 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  them  step  by 
step  through  a  maze  of  iniquity,  which 
they  hoped  would  eventually  lead  to  this 
wretched  boy  being  acknowledged  as  my 
heir.  Probably,  had  they  succeeded,  they 
meant  to  have  obliged  their  son  to  have 
rewarded  them  for  the  pains  they  had 
taken  to  promote  his  welfare. 

"  An  overruling  Providence  defeated 
their  villanous  schemes.  The  boy,  a  very 
shrewd  clever  lad,  who  seemed  to  have 
inherited  his  mother's  talents,  ran  away ; 
and  by  dint  of  various  inquiries,  I  have  . 
discovered,  embarked  at  Bristol  in  the  suit 
of  an  adventurer,  who  was  bound  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  vessel,  which 
was  not  seaworthy  it  is  supposed,  founder- 
ed 
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ed  on  its  passage;  and  thus  fell  to  the 
ground  all  the  Harland  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement. 

"  Rendered  desperate  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  precious  pair  had  recourse 
to  forgery,  in  which  they  involved  the 
brother  of  Griffiths,  who  had  had  the  care 
of  the  boy.  I  did  hope  to  have  secured 
him,  as  from  his  depositions  much  might 
have  been  ehcited;  but  conscious  guilt, 
and  being  like  them  seriously  involved, 
has  driven  him  also  into  banishment.  I 
shall  not  pursue  the  wretches,  who  will  in 
the  end  be  sufficiently  punished;  but  1 
thought  it  necessary  you  should  be  made 
acquainted  wath  the  extent  of  their  vil- 
lany ;  and  feeling  now  convinced  that  your 
nephew^  is  no  more,  I  shall,  by  giving  them 
a  bond  of  indemnity,  so  arrange  matters 
with  the  gentlemen  who  hold  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  trust  for  his  use,  that 
I  make  no  doubt  they  will  put  you  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  money ;  there- 
fore favour  me  with  a  speedy  answer — or 

it 
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it  might  be  better,  could  you  make  it  con- 
venient, to  revisit  London.  Expecting 
therefore  to  either  see,  or  hear  from  you 
in  a  few  days, 

"  I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

"  Delmont." 


"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  string  of 
falsities  as  his  lordship  has  committed  to 
paper?  Can  he  hope  to  render  me  the 
dupe  of  these  gross  forgeries  ?"  cried  the 
merchant. 

"  I  dare  say  such  are  his  expectations," 
rejoined  the  colonel ;  "  af  all  events,  he 
hopes  this  well-penned  letter  will  either 
lead  you  to  suppose  you  have  been  imposed 
upon,  or  that  you  will,  by  contradicting 
his  assertions,  enable  him  to  discover  the 
retreat  of  his  son.  Remember,  he  is  not 
aware  we  read  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Harland. 
Were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  appear  to 
believe  his  statements.  He  must  shew 
/you  sonde  of  the  papers  upon  which  he 

grounds 
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grounds  his  fictions,  when  you  must  judge 
whether  an  unprejudiced  person  would 
credit  their  contents." 

"  He  is  playing  a  most  desperate  game 
with  consummate  ingenuity,"  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  who  had  been  pondering  over 
the  letter ;  "  and  yet  he  might  perhaps  be 
caught  in  the  toils  he  is  spreading  for  you ; 
but  as  you  cannot  pronounce  him  a  liar 
without  endangering  your  nephew's  safe- 
ty, let  him  suppose  you  have  been  in  an 
error,  since,  if  you  can  play  the  hypo- 
crite with  this  agent  of  Lucifer,  who  must 
be  his  privy-counsellor,  you  may  save  your 
nephew's  life ;  since  the  earl,  I  have  al- 
ways said,  possesses  every  requisite  talent 
to  be  a  successful  villain,  and  has  still,  no 
doubt,  plenty  of  minor  rogues  ready  to 
assert,  nay  to  swear,  just  what  he  pleases; 
therefore,  suffer  him  to  proceed  in  his 
career  of  iniquity,  through  which  we  have 
traced  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  step 
by  step  for  many  years,  since  I  think 
he  will  yet  receive  a  check  before  he  dies ; 

at 
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at  present,  we  three  (his  accomplices  ex- 
cepted) are  the  only  people  who  are  aware 
of  his  real  character — so  let  us  leave  him 
to  the  judgment  of  that  overruling  Provi- 
dence he  so  impiously  asserts  has  hither- 
to aided  his  iniquitous  schemes." 

Mr.  Harland  agreed  to  the  justice  of 
these  remarks,  only  hoping  he  should  be 
able  to  deceive  this  plotting  Machiavel, 
who  seemed  to  render  every  thing  and 
every  body  subservient  to  his  deep-laid 
schemes ;  finally  resolving  to  proceed  to 
London  the  next  morning.  Martin,  it 
was  decided,  should  remain  in  Hampshire, 
as  his  every  step  would  be  watched  by  the 
earl's  satellites;  and  the  merchant  had  just 
engaged  a  valet,  who  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  sir  Charles's  butler. 

The  earl's  audacity  and  daring  villany 
afforded  the  gentlemen  an  ample  subject 
for  conversation,  and  they  could  only  sup- 
pose (which  was  the  fact)  that  his  lordship 
either  hoped  to  render  the  merchant  com- 
pletely his  dupe,  or  else  to  throw  him  suf- 

TOL.  III.  F  ficiently 
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ficiently  off  his  guard  to  induce  him  to 
discover  his  son's  retreat,  and  what  steps 
he  meant  to  pursue  to  induce  him  (the 
earl)  to  acknowledge  their  affinity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Willing  to  afford  the  wily  peer  every 
opportunity  to  arrange  his  plans,  Mr.  Har- 
land,  upon  arriving  at  the  hotel  in  Dover- 
street,  sent  his  valet  with  a  polite  note  to 
his  lordship,  requesting  he  would  fix  a 
time  for  receiving  his  visit,  the  letter  he 
had  favoured  him  with  having  rendered 
him  very  anxious  to  see  the  documents  he 
had  mentioned,  since  it  was  of  material 
importance  to  have  his  unfortunate  ne- 
phew's death  clearly  ascertained,  as,  till 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, he  should  continue  to  believe  that 
he  and  William  Mansel  were  one  and  the 

same 
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same  person ;  he  was  therefore  particularly 
anxious  to  have  proof  of  that  youth's  leav- 
ing perished  on  shipboard. 

The  earl  was  not  at  home,  but  ere  he 
retired  for  the  night,  Mr.  Harland  received 
a  very  poHte  invitation  to  take  his  break- 
fast at  Dehnont  House. 

The  next  morning,  the  merchant,  who 
considered  punctuaUty  among  the  minor 
virtues,  made  his  appearance  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  in  Piccadilly,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  minister's  private  study, 
where  he  found  his  lordship  and  a  gentle- 
manly good-looking  man,  the  very  Mr. 
Chance  who  had  so  lately  purchased 
Broomfields ;  the  name  brought  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Mr.  Harland's  recollection, 
who  presumed  he  had  succeeded  Griffiths 
in  his  post  of  confident. 

Having  taken  a  seat,  the  earl,  who  seem- 
ed anxious  to  proceed  to  business,  thus  be- 
gan : — "  You  must  suppose,  my  good  sir, 
that  after  what  you  said  respecting  Wil- 
liam Mansel,  and  what  I  have  discovered 
E  2  respecting 
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respecting  his  villanous  father,  I  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  some  farther 
information,  and  was  in  consequence  given 
to  understand  that  this  gentleman  had 
been  his  friend  and  agent,  and  had  pur- 
chased the  farm  where  his  brother  resided. 
To  him  I  therefore  applied,  when  I  found 
he  had  been  as  grossly  deceived  as  myself 
by  this  cunning  rogue,  who  having  placed 
various  documents  in  his  hands,  which 
were  of  such  a  nature,  they  had,  even  be- 
fore I  applied  to  him,  led  him  to  suppose 
there  were  some  wicked  conspiracy  exist- 
ino^  between  this  Griffiths  and  3vlrs.  Har- 
land,  and  ?ome  letters  from  her  to  the  poor 
duped  farmer  brother,  which  he  left  be- 
hind him  in  his  haste  to  escape,  have 
throv\ai  a  mucli  greater  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. You  shall  see  them,  and  you  will 
suppose  their  contents  rendered  me  very 
anxious  to  trace  the  youth,  whose  private 
departure  had  so  completely  deranged 
their  nefarious  plans;  and  as  far  as  pre- 
sumptive  evidence  can  prove  the  fact,  he 

embarked 
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embarked,  as  I  wrote  you,  at  Bristol,  and 
possibly  met  a  watery  grave,  to  convince 
his  wretched  parents  that  he  v/as  doomed 
to  expiate  their  sins.  Having  entered 
into  this  summary  detail,  we  will  now 
have  our  breakfast ;  after  which,  the  vari- 
ous papers  I  have  mentioned  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  inspection,  as  you  are  near- 
ly as  deeply  interested  in  their  contents  as 
I  feel  myself  to  be,  and  have  a  right  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  every  circum- 
stance at  all  connected  with  this  conspi- 
racy." 

Mr.  Harland  had  listened  very  atten- 
tively ;  and  being  fully  prepared  for  this 
exordium  by  his  lordship's  letter,  lie  even 
played  his  part  better  than  the  earl,  hav- 
ing no  point  to  carry,  and  being  fully  aware 
of  his  adversary's  deep  game.  Mr.  Chance's 
story  was  equally  well  told :  he  account- 
ed in  so  plausible  a  manner  for  the  papers 
having  fallen  into  his  hands,  that  the  mer- 
chant felt  that  he  should  have  placed  im- 
F  3  plicit 
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plicit  faith   in  his  assertions,  had  he  not 
been  so  much  better  informed. 

The  documents  were  chiefly  letters, 
written,  it  appeared,  by  Mr.  Harland,  to 
the  clerk  and  to  the  farmer,  and  suffici- 
ently ambiguously  worded,  merely  to  be 
understood  by  those  who  were  in  the  se- 
cret. Some  were  mutilated ;  in  others 
some  lines  were  erased  ;  but  they  all  tend- 
ed to  establish  that  William  Mansel  was 
her  son,  by  the  clerk. 

Other  memorandums  were  also  pro- 
duced, in  Griffiths's  writing.  One  ran 
Ihus:-^"  W.  M.  buried  as  J.  G.  at  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell,  fifteenth  Novem- 
ber, 18 — ."  This  the  earl  particularly 
pointed  out  as  alluding  to  his  lost  son ; 
and  Mr.  Chance  produced  a  certificate  of 
the  burial  of  John  Griffiths,  an  illegitimate 
child,  parents  unknown,  whose  age  cer- 
tainly tallied  with  that  of  the  lost  Marcus ; 
and  the  letters  often  alluded  to  this  boy, 
whose  death  appeared  to  have  led  to  the 

conspiracy 
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conspiracy  to  substitute  W.  M.  in  his 
room.  In  short,  so  well  was  the  plan  laid, 
that  Mr.  Harland  would  not  have  doubted 
the  authenticity  of  these  memorials,  had 
not  W.  M.  been  the  living  image  of  his 
father,  blended  with  a  strong  cast  of  his 
late  sister,  and  had  not  he  borne  the  mark 
by  which  the  latter  had  hoped  his  person 
would  be  identified ;  sincere  therefore  was 
his  mental  thanksgiving  for  the  wonder- 
ful escape  of  this  much-injured  youth, 
whose  claims,  he  was  now  fully  convinced, 
he  should  never  have  been  able  to  sub- 
stantiate. Whether  the  hand-writing  of 
one,  or  of  both  parties,  were  forged,  he  was 
no  judge;  or  whether  these  papers  had 
been  prepared  in  case  he  attacked  the  earl : 
at  all  events,  they  were  most  skilfully 
worded,  since  even  their  ambiguity  might 
be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  authenti- 
city ;  and  though  the  interest  the  earl  ap- 
peared to  take  in  them  was  merely  fine 
acting,  he  performed  his  part  so  well,  that 
any  unprejudiced  person  must  have  con- 
F  4  sidered 
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sidered  him  as  a  deeply-injured  man,  who 
bad  been  most  grossly  wronged  and  de- 
ceived by  the  Griffiths  and  Harland  junto. 
Under  this  persuasion  the  merchant  appear- 
ed to  share  in  his  indignation,  and  to  be 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  villany  of  the 
writers  of  the  letters ;  and  as  he  spoke  his 
real  sentiments  when  he  declared  that 
hanging  would  be  too  mild  a  punishment 
for  two  out  of  the  three,  the  earl  was  re- 
joiced at  having,  though  at  considerable 
expence,  some  risk,  and  more  trouble,  ren- 
dered him  so  completely  his  dupe. 
^  The  very  few  natural  doubts  Mr.  Har- 
land allowed  himself  to  express,  were  very 
easily  cleared  up,  perfectly,  it  appeared,  to 
his  satisfaction  ;  and  the  following  day,  as 
the  earl  was  really  sincere  respecting  the 
money,  having  previously  brought  the 
trustees  into  his  way  of  thinking,  those 
gentlemen  made  no  difficulty  of  giving  up 
the  principal  sum  to  Mr.  Harland,  upon 
receiving  a  joint  bond  of  indemnification 
from  the  earl  and  him  ;  and  as  the  mer- 
chant 
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chant  scorned  to  mention  the  interest,  the 
earl  led  to  the  subject,  by  saying,  it  would 
about  cover  the  imnaense  expence  the  loss 
of  his  son  had  led  to  his  incurring.  iMr. 
Harland  hoped  it  would;  and  thus  they  part- 
ed, apparently  friends,  each  secretly  hoping 
they  should  never  meet  again,  except  by 
chance ;  the  earl,  priding  himself  upon 
having  thus  rendered  William  Mansel's 
claims  perfectly  nugatory,  since  he  yet  dread- 
ed his  again  appearing  to  enforce  them  ; 
though  if  Mr.  Harland  was  really  his  dupe, 
he  would  certainly  not  afford  them  his 
sanction  ;  still,  in  spite  of  his  better  reason, 
these  doubts  would  arise,  and  completely 
damp  the  triumph  he  sometimes  felt  at 
having  so  completely  overreached  his  op- 
ponent. The  refunding  the  money  he 
considered  a  master  stroke ;  and  Mr.  Har- 
land's  having  received  it,  and  joined  in  the 
bond,  he  thought  amounted  to  proof  posi- 
tive of  his  ignorance  respecting  his  ne- 
phew's fate  ;  still  he  was  in  constant  dread 
F  5  of 
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of  one  or  other  of  his  agents  disclosing  his 
secret  manoeuvres ;  yet  they  were  so  closely 
entwined  with  his  own  fate,  that  they 
could  not  impeach  him  without  criminat- 
ing themselves ;  still  to  feel  himself  even 
allied  to  them  in  guilt,  was  most  galling 
to  his  haughty  mind — how  much  there- 
fore were  those  mistaken,  who  considered 
this  proud  statesman  as  not  only  the  most 
prosperous,  but  the  most  meritorious  fa- 
vourite of  fortune  ! 

Mr.  Harlan d,  according  to  his  solemn 
promise,  returned  into  Hampshire,  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  the  money,  when  he 
related  every  occurrence  that  had  taken 
place. 

The  baronet  gave  him  great  credit  for 
his  forbearance.  There  was  now  every 
hope  that  Edward  Melfort  would  never 
again  be  exposed  to  the  machinations  of 
his  father,  for  whom  his  former  dislike  was 
now  converted  into  abhorrence,  priding 
himself  not  a  little  upon  his  former  prog- 
nostics. 

The 
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The  colonel  agreed  he  had  formed  a 
very  just  estimate  of  the  earl's  character, 
sincerely  rejoicing  at  Mr.  Harland's  hav- 
ing so  prudently  withdrawn  from  such  an 
unequal  contest.  The  promotion  of  Mr. 
Chance  to  the  place  which  Griffiths  had 
vacated,  merely  convinced  them  that  the 
earl  had  added  another  link  to  the  chain 
which  already  bore  him  down,  and  which 
would,  in  the  end,  prove  as  severe  a  pu- 
nishment as  they  could  wish  him  to  en- 
dure. 


T  6  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  disappearance  of  the  brothers  Grif- 
fiths, not  to  mention  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Harland  and  her  Welch  protege,  were 
so  generally  canvassed,  particularly  their 
motives  for  having  absconded,  that,  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  departure,  with  the  various 
surmises  of  the  editors,  were  related  in 
some  of  the  provincial,  and  most  of  the 
London  papers,  by  which  means  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  our  Bristol  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Arlington,  who  having  received 
the  paper  to  which  he  gave  the  preference, 
inquired  — "  Which  of  you  girls  are  to 
read  me  the  news  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  me,"  cried  the  eldest,  yet  tak- 
ing up  the  paper  while  speaking  ;  "  I  shall 
only  glance  over  the  marriages  and  deaths  ; 

I  hate 
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I  hate  politics  worse  than  the  prices  cur- 
rent. No  one  of  any  consequence  is  men- 
tioned, so  I  am  going  to  dress." 

"  I  admire  your  airs.  Miss  Anne,"  cried 
^the  angry  father ;  "  you  had  best  not  pro- 
voke me  !" 

The  door  having  closed  after  the  young 
lady,  he  desired  Ellen  to  become  lecturer, 
who,  making  no  objection,  having  waded 
through  the  two  first  pages,  read  a  garbled 
account  of  Griffiths  having  gone  off,  after 
robbing  government  to  a  great  amount ; 
of  his  brother,  late  a  farmer  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, being  implicated  in  his  crimes, 
as  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  they,  in 
concert  with  a  lady,  nearly  connected  with 
a  very  noble  family,  had  removed  the  son 
and  heir  of  an  earl,  high  in  office,  who, 
having  discovered  their  villany,  was  mak- 
ing such  researches  as  must  ultimately 
lead  to  his  restoration,  with  various  other 
inuendos  respecting  William  Mansel,  the 
supposed  high-born  youth.  Throwing 
down  the  paper,  the  lovely  girl  gave  way 

to 
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to  an  hysteric  burst  of  tears,  sobbing  out — 
"  I  always  thought  he  was  no  connexion 
of  those  odious  Griffithses;  he  had  not  an 
idea  in  common  with  that  groveUing  set. 
I  hope  they  will  all  be  brought  to  justice.^ 
"  There,  there !"  cried  her  now  kind  fa- 
ther. "  Why,  I  thought  you  would  hard- 
ly injure  a  dog  that  had  bit  you,  and  now 
you  are  wishing  half  a  dozen  people  may 
be  hanged  or  transported.  What,  you 
have  not  forgot  your  former  playfellow ! 
but  do  not  place  any  faith  in  these  mere 
newspaper  reports,  child.  I  agree  with  you, 
Mansel  was  a  remarkably  clever  boy  ;  but 
that  is  no  proof  of  his  being  the  son  of  a 
great  man.  However,  he  has  my  good 
wishes  wherever  he  is,  poor  fellow  !  In- 
deed I  believe  I  treated  him  too  harshly ; 
so  should  we  ever  meet  again,  I  will  make 
him  amends  ;  therefore  dry  your  tears,  my 
sweet  Ellen,  and  consider  what  you  have 
been  reading  as  mere  hearsay,  which  is 
very  likely  to  be  contradicted  to-morrow ; 
if  not,  we  shall  soon  learn  more  particulars. 

I  will 
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I  will  drive  to  Bristol,  and  question  the 
printer  of  the  paper ;  he  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  a  subject  in  which 
I  feel  seriously  interested." 
^  Ellen  felt  she  had  never  loved  her  father 
so  sincerely;  while  Mrs.  Arlington  ex- 
pressed her  hopes  that  they  should  see  the 
clever  youth  reinstated  in  his  proper  rank, 
speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
doing  the  greatest  justice  to  his  merits. 

Miss  Arlington  laughed  at  the  para- 
graph as  mere  nonsense,  declaring,  to  her, 
William  Mansel  had  always  appeared  a 
forward,  impudent  boy,  who  had  been 
spoiled  by  too  much  notice.  Such  prodi^ 
gies  generally  made  a  bad  finish,  instanc- 
ing Chatterton,  and  some  others;  how- 
ever, she  wished  the  boy  no  harm,  though 
he  never  had,  nor  ever  would  be,  a  fa- 
vourite of  hers — not  that  she  supposed 
they  should  ever  see  the  phoenix  again, 
particularly  if  his  romance  wound  up  to 
his  advantage. 

Mrs.  Arlington  was  sorry  she  still  re- 
sented 
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sented  the  preference  Mansel  had  always 
displayed  for  her  sister,  merely  because 
she  had  always  behaved  kindly  to  him. 

Miss  Arlington  laughed  in  scorn  at  the 
insinuation,  deriding  the  idea  of  her  father 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  make  any 
inquiries  respecting  such  nonsense :  possi- 
bly she  could  not  have  taken  a  more  likely 
means  to  make  the  obstinate  old  man  per- 
severe in  his  intentions,  as  he  drove  imme- 
diately to  the  printer's  ;  but  all  he  learnt  of 
him  was,  that  the  paragraph  had  been  co- 
pied from  a  London  newspaper ;  and  as  it 
seemed  to  allude  to  some  transactions  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  had  been  inserted. 

"  Well,  how  you  could  appear  to  feel 
any  interest  in  such  nonsense,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Arlington,  when  her  father  gave  in 
his  report,  "  I  cannot  conceive ;"  while 
Ellen,  who  firmly  believed,  owing  to  the 
hint  she  had  received  from  colonel  JMur- 
ray,  that  her  favourite  would  appear  in  a 
very  different  character  should  they  meet 
again,    declared  herself  much   obliged   to 

her 
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her  father ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
her  mother  entertained  the  same  hopes 
and  expectations,  since,  as  she  had  always 
understood  there  was  a  degree  of  mystery 
attached  to  this  youth,  why  should  it  not 
terminate  favourably  ? 

Very  different  was  the  impression  that 
this,  and  various  other  allusions  to  the 
same  circumstance,  made  upon  the  coun- 
tess of  Delmont,  who,  rendered  more  que- 
rulous by  the  earl's  increasing  abstraction, 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  a  tete-a-tete 
to  demand,  in  a  much  haughtier  tone  than 
she  had  ever  dared  to  assume,  an  explana- 
tion of  these  repeated  paragraphs. 

The  earl,  who  was  even  privy  to  some 
of  them,  as  he  wished  the  world  to  know 
and  believe  what  he  had  written  and  re- 
lated to  Mr,  Harland,  with  great  conde- 
scension entered  into  those  details  we  have 
already  narrated.  A  sensible  woman  would, 
even  had  she  not  believed  the  tale,  have 
appeared  to  do  so;  but  in  fact  it  was  so 
well  told,   and   so  well  arranged,  that  it 

might 
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might  have  deceived  much  wiser  people; 
but  the  countess  was  a  fool ;  and  mistak- 
ing causes  for  consequences,  she  did  not 
choose  to  be  convinced.  She  recapitu- 
lated all  the  earl  had  told  her  previous  to 
their  marriage,  declaring,  that  she  should 
not  survive  what  she  should  consider  as 
the  disgrace  of  her  son. 

"  Then  God  forgive  the  sin,  if  a  sin  it 
is,  of  wishing  you  in  a  world  where  you 
must  acquire,  or  soon  be  expelled,  better 
sense  and  better  temper !" 

Such  a  severe  apostrophe  merely  added 
fuel  to  flame ;  and  his  lordship  found  it 
more  difficult  to  parry  the  gross  speeches 
of  this  modern  fine  lady,  than  he  had  ever 
found  it  to  keep  his  own  temper  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  opposition.  She  descend- 
ed to  the  most  galling  reproaches — accused 
him  of  having  lavished  enormous  sums 
upon  the  guilty  Mrs.  Harland,  w^ho,  she 
made  no  doubt,  was  at  some  future  period 
to  bring  forward  this  long-lost  son,  merely 
to  dispossess  her  beloved  George  of  his 


rightful 
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rightful  inheritance,  when  possibly  this 
very  boy  was  in  fact  his  son,  by  that  worth- 
less woman. 

Her  impotent  rage  had,  however,  the 
good  effect  of  recalUng  reason  to  her  lord's 
mind  ere  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  in 
manual  chastisement;  contempt  succeed- 
ed anger,  as  he  laughed  in  scorn  at  her 
weak  threats,  merely  advising  her,  if  she 
wished  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
her  children,  and  to  continue  the  ostensi- 
ble mistress  of  his  house,  she  would  never 
again  mention  his  lost  son,  assuring  her 
that  he  never  more  sincerely  regretted  his 
death,  since  most  happy  should  he  have 
been  to  have  acknowledged  him  as  his 
firstborn,  leaving  her  to  digest  this  se- 
rious remonstrance ;  and  as  she  was  as 
selfish  as  she  was  vain,  she  contented 
herself  with  abusing  the  peer  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  with  fostering  all  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  her  sons,  not  aware  that  tliese 
follies  would  bitterly  recoil  upon  herself: 
while  her  irascible  lord  became  assail- 
ed, 
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ed,  such  was  the  irritable  state  of  his  nerves, 
by  a  thousand  wild,  chimerical,  and  even 
superstitious  fears,  since  he  was  aware  that 
the  various  reports  in  circulation  respect- 
ing the  Griffithses  and  his  son  had  laid 
him  open  to  some  censure,  as  he  was 
known  to  have  patronized  the  worthless 
woman,  upon  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
shift  all  the  blame;  but  his  lady's  whis- 
pers had  their  effect ;  and  though  no  one 
spoke  their  real  sentiments,  many  inuen- 
does  crept  into  the  public  prints,  which 
certainly  impeached  his  private,  if  not  his 
public  character. 

The  baronet,  his  nephew,  and  ]Mr.  Har- 
land,  who  continued  the  former's  guest, 
were  much  amused  by  the  various  stric- 
tures they  read,  agreeing  that  if  his  lord- 
ship had  any  feeling,  he  must  be  sorely 
mortified  ;  and  had  they  known  how  joy- 
less his  heart  was  become,  and  what  a  field 
of  anxious  and  fearful  apprehension  the 
future  disclosed  to  him,  they  would  have 
agreed  that  his  punishment  was  begun. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Scarcely  had  the  earl  congratulated  him- 
self upon  having  so  effectually  silenced  his 
lady,  and  having,  as  he  hoped,  ascertained 
that  neither  Mr.  Harland  nor  the  colonel 
were  wiser  than  himself  respecting  the 
fate  of  William  Mansel — he  had  besides  so 
openly  discussed  his  family  story,  not  ap- 
pearing to  shrink  from  any  inquiry,  that 
his  popularity  was  fast  returning — v.hen 
his  feelings  were  again  roused  by  the  brutal 
conduct  of  the  son,  for  whose  welfare  he 
had  plunged  so  deeply  into  guilt. 

Lord  Exmore  had  made  some  progress 
at  Eton,  and  was  considered  as  possessing 
some  talents ;  but  his  tyrannical  temper 
rendered  him  the  dislike  of  those  who  did 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  paying  court  to 
the  loaves  and  fishes ;  and  the  papers  had 

of 
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of  late  enabled  them  to  torment  him  in 
the  most  provoking  manner — some  prog- 
nosticating that  his  pride  would  find  its 
level — others  inquiring  whether  he  was  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  elder  brother,  who 
was  so  much  talked  of — others  asked  a 
farther  explanation  of  such  and  such  para- 
graph, till  his  angry  passions  were  so 
roused,  that  he  struck  a  very  delicate  boy, 
who  happened  to  be  his  fag,  for  asking 
him  whether  he  would  be  lord  George  or 
Mr,  Mirvan,  should  this  brother  appear. 
The  youth,  who  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
rich  country  gentleman,  with  more  spirit 
than  strength,  returned  the  blow;  when 
the  savage  youth  first  knocked  him  down, 
and  then  began  to  kick  him  most  violently, 
while  lying  senseless,  and  would  probably 
have  absolutely  killed  him,  had  not  some 
other  boys  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and 
dragged  lord  Exmore  to  a  distance — and, 
while  others  raised  what  to  them  appeared 
the  corpse  of  the  younger  boy,  some  ran 
to  call  the  ushers,  who  instantly  obeyed 

the 
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the  summons,  or  probably  the  young  brute 
would  have  suffered  the  immediate  pu- 
nishment due  to  his  barbarity ;  he  was  still 
foaming  with  rage,  when  the  masters  or- 
dered him  to  be  strictly  confined,  while 
his  victim  was  conveyed  to  bed,  and  me- 
dical assistance  immediately  called  in. 
The  physician  and  surgeon,  upon  exa- 
mining the  injury  he  had  received,  de- 
clared his  life  might  pay  the  forfeit  of  the 
young  lord's  barbarity — since  one  bruise 
had  affected  a  vital  part,  and  the  child  was 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution ;  and  it  was 
remarked  by  the  head  master,  that  much  as 
the  scholars  appeared  interested  for  the 
victim  of  his  ungovernable  rage,  they  were 
all  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the 
youthful  barbarian  being  hanged  for 
murder. 

Aii  express  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  minister,  who  feared  the  work  of 
retribution  was  begun,  leaving  his  weak 
wife  in  fits,  during  the  intervals  of  which 
she  declared  she  should  never  survive  the 

shock, 
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shock,  should  her  son  be  arraigned  for 
murder.  Possibly  the  earl  would  not  have 
regretted  her  death,  but  he  most  severely 
felt  the  predicament  in  which  his  acknow- 
ledged heir  stood,  linked  as  he  was  to  this 
savage  by  the  mysterious  tie  of  nature, 
by  the  indissoluble  regulations  of  society, 
and  by  the,  to  him,  still  more  forcible, 
though  less  tender,  bonds  of  family  in- 
terest and  honour .  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  met  this  terrible  demand  upon  his  for- 
titude ;  but  calling  to  his  aid  all  his  self- 
possession,  he  immediately  summoned  his 
own  physician  and  surgeon,  with  whom  he 
proceeded  to  Eton ;  and  never  did  he  ap- 
pear to  greater  advantage ;  to  the  masters 
he  seemed  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  the 
most  unfortunate  of  fathers — to  the  parents 
of  the  suffering  boy  he  appeared  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  heart-felt  grief — whije  to- 
wards his  criminal  son  he  shewed  himself 
the  stern  offended  judge,  declaring  he 
would  not  trust  himself  in  his  presence, 
merely  requesting  he  might  be  kept  in 

strict 
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strict  confinement,  till  the  victim  of  his  un- 
governable temper  was  either  out  of  dan- 
ger, or  no  more,  as  he  wished  him  to  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  his  criv  ;e.  Most  fortu- 
nately, as  he  then  conceived,  the  suffering 
boy  was  pronounced  in  a  fair  way  of  reco- 
very the  second  day  after  the  earl's  visit 
to  Eton,  who  was  now  requested,  iti  the 
politest  terms,  to  remove  lord  Ex  more 
from  thence,  since  the  young  gentlemen 
had  all  declared  they  would  never  again 
associate  with  this  youthful  gladiator.  The 
minister,  who  had  obtained  the  greatest 
credit  for  his  noble  behaviour  upon  this 
trying  occasion,  was  prepared  for  this  re- 
quest, therefore  immediately  sent  for  his 
son  home,  declaring  himself  much  obliged 
to  those  of  his  companions  who  had  in- 
sisted upon  his  removal,  since  his  present 
disgrace  might  induce  him  to  keep  a  very 
strict  guard  over  his  temper  in  future  ;  and 
within  the  week  after  his  expulsion  from 
Eton,  lord  Exmore  was  upon  the  road  to 
Geneva,  with  a  private  tutor  of  great  ta- 
voL.  iiL  G  lents 
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lents  and  known  integrity,  and  in  whom 
the  earl  vested  the  fullest  authority  over 
the  delinquent,  who  was  to  remain  abroad 
till  Mr.  Batson  declared  he  had  worked  a 
perfect  reform  in  his  disposition. 

In  vain  did  the  countess  plead  for  a  mi- 
tigation of  what  she  deemed  so  hard  a 
sentence;  the  earl  was  inexorable,  inquir- 
ing what  public  or  even  private  seminary 
would  receive  a  boy  who  had  displayed 
such  savage  propensities,  which  had  been 
fostered  by  her  blind  indulgence;  declar- 
ing that  he  would  place  her  younger  son 
where  he  would  at  all  events  be  prevented 
from  increasing  the  stigma  and  disgrace 
which  lord  Exmore  had  brought  upon  the 
family. 

Never  in  fact  had  the  spectre  conscience 
appeared  in  more  formidable  array  to  his 
lordship  ,  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  banish 
William  Mansel  from  his  recollection,  and 
bitterly  did  he  now  regret  the  not  know- 
ing where  to  find  him — since,  spite  of  all 
be:  had  said  or  done  to  invalidate  his  claims, 
*  he 
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he  would  at  this  moment  have  fondly  re- 
lied upon  him  as  the  comforter  of  his  fu- 
ture life,  and  have  elevated  him  to  that 
rank  which  the  supposed  lord  Exmore 
was  so  likely  to  disgrace,  who  had  thrown 
such  a  dark  shadow  over  his  future  pros- 
pects, that  no  efforts  might  be  able  to  re- 
move. And  the  young  Adolphus  was  even 
less  likely  to  do  honour  to  the  boasted 
name  of  Delmont ;  he  was  now  placed 
with  a  very  excellent  man,  a  clergyman, 
under  whose  care  the  earl  hoped  he  might 
be  taught  at  least  enough  to  enable  him 
to  hold  some  sinecure  place,  which  might 
provide  for  his  future  wants. 


G  2  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


The  events  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 
of  course  found  their  way  into  the  papers, 
and  were  in  consequence  fully  canvassed 
at  Smallbury  Priory.  Sir  Charles  exulted 
in  what  he  considered  must  be  so  galling 
to  the  earl,  who  he  made  no  doubt  sin- 
cerely regretted  having  condemned  his 
eldest  son  to  obscurity  and  poverty,  since 
lord  Exmore  was  such  a  chip  of  the  old 
block. — *'  Yes,  yes,  he  is  the  earl  in  minia- 
ture, without  his  French  plate  to  varnish 
over  his  vices." 

The  colonel  was  sorry  to  hear  of  such 
depravity  in  such  a  boy;  while  Mr.  Har- 
lan d  rejoiced  he  had  escaped  hanging, 
since  though  no  one  but  themselves  would 
have  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  he 

should 
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should   have  fancied  it  a  sort  of  disgrace 
attached  to  his  nephew. 

As  the  autumn  was  now  drawing  on, 
Mr.  Harlandtold  his  host  he  must  pay  the 
Continent  another  visit;  business  called  him 
to  Hamburgh,  though  he  proposed  win- 
tering in  the  south  of  France,  which  had 
been  recommended  to  him  ere  he  left 
Russia. 

"  I  was  advised  to  do  the  same,"  said  the 
colonel ;  "  and  I  fear  if  I  do  not  remove 
into  a  warmer  climate,  I  shall  severely  feel 
the  damp  and  fogs  of  England," 

Sir  Charles  did  not  approve  of  their 
plans,  hinting  they  were'  only  anxious  to 
see  Edward  Melfort, 

"  Admitted,  uncle;  but  you  cannot 
suppose  that  either  Mr.  Harland  or  I 
would  gratify  our  wishes  at  the  present 
moment;  upon  the  Continent,  we  shall  al- 
ways be  able  to  hear  of  his  welfare — that 
must  suffice  till  we  can  visit  Switzerland, 
without  exposing  the  dear  boy  to  his  un- 
natural* father's  machinations ;  a  twelve- 
G  3  month 
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month  hence,  we  may  safely  seek  the 
good  baron  Villars — at  present,  I  would 
go  five  hundred  miles  round,  rather  than 
approach  his  seat." 

Mr.  Harland  argued  to  the  same  effect, 
telling  the  colonel  that  to  enjoy  his  so- 
ciety  he  would  content  himself  with  writ- 
ing to  Hamburgh,  and  would  proceed 
with  him  to  Avignon,  where  he  seemed 
to  wish  to  take  up  his  quarters. 

The  baronet,  who  was  aware  that  his 
nephew's  complaints  were  thought  to  be 
of  a  pulmonary  nature,  and  whose  physi- 
cian had  by  the  colonel's  desire  hinted 
that  a  winter  in  England  might  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  him,  at  last  acceded  to 
their  wishes,  making  them  promise  to 
correspond  with  him  very  punctually — 
agreeing  to  their  resolution,  never  in  the 
remotest  manner  to  allude  to  Edward 
Melfort. 

Having  thus  settled  their  plans,  the 
gentlemen,  merely  attended  by  their  re- 
spective valets,  proceeded  to  London,  and 

from 
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from  thence  to  Dover,  and  after  a  plea- 
sant passage,  they  landed  at  Calais,  from 
whence  the  colonel  wrote  his  uncle  a  very 
gay  letter;  and  as  Mr.  Harland  had  busi- 
ness at  Ostend  with  a  sort  of  half-trading 
merchant,  who  was  settled  there,  they 
agreed  to  proceed  there  first,  and  to  go 
from  thence  to  Brussels,  where  Mr.  Har* 
land  had  a  friend  also  in  business,  who 
would  make  a  point  of  shewing  them 
every  thing  worthy  notice.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  rather  contrary  to  his  expecta* 
tions,  the  merchant  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing what  he  considered  as  a  bad  debt ;  and 
nothing  having  occurred-  to  detain  them, 
they  reached  Ghent  to  a  late  dinner  on 
the  second  day,  where  they  had  resolved 
to  spend  the  night. 

Martin  was  a  very  good  linguist,  ancj 
they  had  engaged  a  courier  as  a  further 
precaution,  who  was  amusing  the  valets 
while  at  dinner  with  some  anecdotes  of  a 
former  eccentric  master,  when  an  old 
Flemish  female  came  into  their  room  to 
G  4  inquire 
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inquire  whether  either  of  the  gentlemen 
in  whose  suite  they  were  were  clergymen, 
as  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  was  very  anxious  to  see  a 
priest  of  her  own  religion. 

Martin  replied  in  the  negative,  expres- 
sing his  regret  for  his  countrywoman's  si- 
tuation, inquiring  whether  she  spoke 
French  ? 

"  Oh  no,  more  is  the  pity ;  but  as  I  un- 
derstand a  few  words  of  English,  I  was 
engaged  to  attend  upon  her.  She  is  much 
to  be  pitied.  She  was  left  here  about  two 
months  ago  by  her  master  and  mistress, 
who  were  going  to  Brussels,  and  who 
were,  as  she  supposed,  to  have  returned 
here  in  three  weeks  at  farthest;  but  they 
have  left  her  to  die  among  strangers,  of  a 
broken  limb,  w^hich  not  having  been  pro- 
perly treated  at  first,  is  now  in  a  state  of 
mortification,  and  she  is  raving  for  an 
English  clergyman  to  come  and  pray  by 
her." 

"  Poor  soul !"  replied  the  feeling  Martin; 

"I 
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"  I  will  visit  her,  as  I  can  read  prayers  to 
her;  and  she  may  have  something  to  set- 
tle, or  some  message  to  send  her  friends — 
so  lead  me  to  her." 

The  woman  readily  did  so,  telling  him 
as  they  went  along,  that  the  gentleman 
and  lady  who  had  left  her  behind  had 
given  her  (the  nurse)  sufficient  money  for 
immediate  use ;  but  not  having  returned 
according  to  promise,  the  poor  soul  had 
been  greatly  distressed,  and  obliged  to 
part  with  all  she  was  worth.  Having 
reached  a  very  mean  habitation,  the  nurse 
led  him  into  a  back  room  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  where  the  invalid, was  lying  in  a 
dirty  bed  or  crib  affixed  to  the  wall;  a  rag- 
ged curtain  half  shaded  the  wretched 
couch  ;  and  while  the  guide  was  lighting 
her  lamp,  Martin  heard  the  person  he  was 
come  to  see  muttering  in  a  language  he 
did  not  understand. — "  This  is  all  a  take- 
in,"  thought  he ;  but  the  moment  the  cur- 
tain was  undrawn,  and  the  light  displayed 
his  features  to  the  sufferer,  she  exclaimed 
G  5  — "  Oh 
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— "  Oh,  Mr.  Martin,  is  it  you  ?  how  eame 
you  to  find  me  out  ?" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  cried  the  now  sur- 
prised valet.  "  Where  did  you  ever  see 
me  be  bre?" 

"  At  Eskdale  in  Wales,"  she  feebly  re- 
plied. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  inquired  Martin  ;  "  is 
your  name  Gwynne  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes— miserable  wretch  that  I  am  I 
oh  have  pity  on  me,  for  I  am  dying  by 
inches !" 

"  She  seems  to  know  you,  sir,"  said  the 
nurse;  "  I  can  hardly  ever  understand 
what  she  wants;  she  gibbers  so  some- 
times." 

"  I  have  seen  her  before,  so  leave  us 
together,  and  prepare  something  for  her 
to  take.  What  would  you  like,  Mrs. 
Gwynne?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  been 
half  poisoned  with  what  they  have  given 
me,  and  have  hardly  had  enough  to  keep 
life  and  soul  together ;  but  I  am  justly  pu- 
nished— 
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nished — it  will  come  home  to  us  all,  sooner 
or  later,  as  the  Bible  says.  I  hope  the  mar- 
tyrdom I  have  undergone  since  I  left  my 
own  dear  country  will  help  to  expiate  my 
sins ;  but,  wicked  as  I  have  been,  I  know 
those  who  have  done  worse;  when  they 
are  like  me,  upon  their  deathbed,  their  sins 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them.  I 
shall  never  see  the  sun  rise  again ;  these  doc- 
tors, as  they  call  them,  say  they  cannot  do 
any  more  for  me ;  they  had  better  never 
have  meddled  with  me  —  then  I  might 
have  been  spared  a  little  longer,  and  not 
have  been  such  a  dreadful  sufferer ;  but  I 
believe  they  delighted  in  punishing  a  he- 
retic, as  they  call  me;  well,  if  they  have 
but  saved  my  soul,  I  ought  to  forgive 
them.  Had  such  an  accident  befallen  me 
in  my  own  dear  country,  I  should  have 
been  about  long  since;  but  what  could 
such  a  poor  wretch  as  1  am  expect  in  a 
foreign  land,  without  money  ?  I  shall  be 
buried  like  a  dog,  I  dare  say  !" 

*'  I  will  procure  you  Christian  burial,** 
G  6  said 
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said  Martin,  "  if  you  should  not  recover ; 
but  as  I  have  money,  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done  to  save  your  life." 

"  God  bless  and  reward  you,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin !  but  how  came  you  to  seek  me  out  in 
this  pigstye — did  Mrs.  Harland  that  was 
send  you  to  me?  has  her  conscience  prick- 
ed her  at  last?  though  I  dare  say  she 
thought  I  was  dead." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  no  emissary  of  that 
lady ;  your  nurse  stumbled  upon  me  by 
chance,  while  inquiring  for  a  clergyman. 
My  master  and  Mr.  Harland  stopped  here 
in  their  road  to  Brussels ;  and  as  I  felt  in- 
terested for  a  countrywoman  in  distress, 
I  accompanied  her  to  you." 

"  God  only  can  reward  you ;  but  I  am 
afraid  if  you  had  known  who  you  were 
coming  to  see,  you  would  not  have  taken 
so  much  trouble." 

"You  do  not  do  me  justice  if  you  sup- 
pose so;  indeed  I  should  have  had  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  coming  to  your  relief, 
since  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  repay 

me 
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me  for  any  assistance  I  may  be  able  to 
afford  you ;  since,  if  you  think  yourself 
dying,  you  will  do  well  to  unburthen  your 
mind;  you  may  rely  upon  my  prudence, 
and  I  give  you  my  honour  I  will  take  no 
improper  advantage  of  your  communi- 
cations." 

"  You  are  a  very  good  man,  ]\Ir.  Mar- 
tin, and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  reserves 
with  you ;  but  I  have  very  little  of  con- 
sequence to  impart.  Oh,  had  I  known 
how  I  was  going  to  be  trepanned  from 
home,  and  left  to  die  among  strangers, 
they  should  not  have  found  me  such  an 
easy  dupe  !  Mrs.  Harland  was  very  much 
in  my  power,  and  she  has  shewn  me  no 
mercy  when  she  had  me  in  hers ;  but  do 
pray,  Mr.  Martin,  let  me  have  a  little  warm 
brandy  and  water,  I  feel  such  a  sinking, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  aU  I  know.  Mrs. 
Harland  said  you  must  have  dealings  with 
the  old  one,  to  know  so  much  as  you  did ; 
you  alarmed  her  and  all  her  accomplices 
most  charmingly." 

While 
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While  she  paused  for  breath,  Martin 
having  sent  for  some  brandy  and  water> 
gave  her  enough  to  raise  her  spirits  with- 
out affecting  her  head  ;  when  she  was  able 
to  resume  her  discourse,  she  was  beginning 
from  the  time  she  had  seen  him  in  Wales, 
but  he  cut  her  short,  telling  her  he  knew 
when  and  how  she  had  left  Eskdale,  and  her 
having  met  a  Mr.  Griffiths  at  Gloucester, 
with  whom  she  proceeded  to  London; 
she  was  lost  in  amaze,  declaring  he  seemed 
more  than  a  match  for  Mrs.  Harland — 
"Well,  Mr.  Martin,  this  Mr.  Griffiths 
took  me  to  some  mean  house,  where 
madam  gave  me  the  meeting,  and  strict 
orders  never  to  stir  from  home,  nor  to  ask 
any  questions,  as  before  I  could  be  settled 
in  an  almshouse  I  was  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Harland  abroad." 

**  I  know  you  did  leave  London  with 
her  and  Griffiths,  and  that  you  all  separa- 
ted at  Canterbury — so  tell  me  how  you 
proceeded  afterwards." 

"  The  Lord  be  good  unto  me !  why  you 

must 
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must  have  followed  us  about.  Well,  at 
Canterbury,  Mr.  Griffiths  had  arranged 
that  we  were  all  to  take  different  coaches^ 
and  to  proceed  to  different  towns  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  yet  we  were  all  to  meet 
again  within  an  hour  after  our  arrival ;  he 
made  it  all  out  very  clear.  Mrs.  Harland 
went  to  Ramsgate,  where  we  were  to  take 
shipping,  I  went  to  Margate,  and  Mr. 
Griffiths  to  Sandwich,  who  called  for  me 
in  a  postchaise,  as  he  had  promised  ;  and 
within  two  hours  we  all  joined  compa- 
ny again  ;  next  morning  we  embarked 
for  Ostend,  where  we  landed  more  dead 
than  alive,  it  being  what  they  called  a 
very  rough  sea,  and  sorry  enough  I  was 
that  I  had  ever  left  England  :  we  had 
passports  in  feigned  names,  I  now  dis- 
covered, and  1  also  found  my  companions 
were  very  much  afraid  of  being  traced ; 
but  I  could  not  understand  half  what  they 
said  or  meant.  At  last  we  set  out  in  a 
long  boat,  towed  by  horses.  Mrs.  Har- 
land agreed  to  appearing  as  my  mistress ; 

and 
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and  Mr.  Griffiths  was  now  to  be  styled 
her  husband,  and  they  were  going  to  see 
their  daughters  in  a  convent  somewhere. 
Oh,  such  lies  as  they  hatched  up  to  de- 
ceive  those  we  might  meet,  or  who  might 
be  sent  in  pursuit !  I  cannot  tell  you 
where  we  slept  the  first  night,  but  Mr. 
Griffiths  went  out  in  the  morning,  and 
was  gone  so  long,  madam  became  quite 
fidgetty,  thinking,  it  is  my  belief,  he  had 
given  us  the  go-by  ;  I  only  wish  he  had ; 
instead  of  that,  he  told  her  all  went  upon 
velvet ;  those  were  his  words.  Money  had 
settled  every  objection ;  and  in  less  than 
another  hour,  they  were  what  they  called 
married  ;  I  was  present  during  the  cere- 
mony, which,  in  my  opinion,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  jumping  over  the  broomstick  ; 
however,  as  they  were  satisfied,  it  was 
nothing  to  me;  I  only  understood  they 
had  married  to  oblige  a  relation  of  ma- 
dam's, about  whom  they  often  laughed, 
boasting  they  should  have  him  at  the  best, 
if  he  did  not  come  to  their  terms.     But 

next 
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next  morning  we  proceeded  in  another 
boat,  and  I  was  now  addressed  as  nurse, 
and  heard  them  tell  some  English  people 
that  they  had  brought  me  over  to  see  their 
daughters,  whom  I  had  nursed.  Lord! 
I  could  have  spit  in  their  faces,  I  was  so 
mad  to  find  they  were  making  such  a  fool 
of  me.  But  they  had  not  done  with  me, 
to  my  sorrow ;  for,  as  I  was  going  up  the 
ladder  to  breathe  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air, 
feeling  very  sick,  just  as  I  had  reached  the 
top,  a  rope,  by  which  the  nasty  conveyance 
was  towed  along,  crossed  me  with  such 
violence,  it  threw  me  backw^ards  ;  and  as 
I  fell  upon  an  iron  shovel,  I  broke  my 
thigh  ;  so  here  they  left  me  to  perish,  glad 
enough  I  am  sure  to  get  rid  of  me." 

**  Those  ladders  are  very  ugly  things," 
said  Martin. 

The  wretched  sinner  groaned,  or  rather 
yelled,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  worthy  fellow  was  sorry  he  had  so 
severely  probed  her  feelings ;  therefore, 
having'  suffered  her  to  recover  herself,  he 

said 
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said — "  I  had  no  intention  to  reproach  you, 
Mrs.  Gwynne;  mine  was  a  mere  natural 
remark." 

"  I  beheve  you,  Mr.  Martin ;  I  only 
wish  I  had  staid  below.  But  will  you 
pray  by  me,  as  there  are  no  English 
parsons  here  ?  My  nurse  wanted  me  to 
see  her  confessor,  but  what  good  could 
he  have  done  me?  I  should  not  have 
believed  in  what  she  calls  absolution. 
I  only  wish  no  sins  lay  heavy  at  my  heart. 
Mrs.  Harland  certainly  did  prevent  my 
being  exposed  to  a  public  trial ;  but  it 
miijht  have  been  better  for  me  if  she  had 
been  less  officious.  I  was  foolishly  indulg- 
ed by  my  parents ;  and  when  I  married, 
I  was  too  old  to  mend.  My  husband  used 
to  thwart  me ;  he  was  a  very  industrious, 
but  a  very  bad-tempered  man,  so  scarce  a 
day  passed  without  our  having  words. 
But  I  solemnly  declare,  when  I  shook  the 
ladder  in  a  rage,  I  had  no  intention  to  do 
him  a  mischief,  so  I  hope  I  shall  be  judged 
more  favourably  by  God  than  by  man." 

"  There 
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"  There  are  no  bounds  to  the  mercy  of 
our  Heavenly  Father ;  and  as  you  are  truly 
penitent,  and  have  been  a  great  sufferer, 
surely  you  may  hope  to  be  forgiven ;  so 
now  tell  me  what  has  become  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffiths." 

"  That  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  but 
you  have  a  right  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  I  do  know,  which  is  very  little. 
Possibly  you  are  in  pursuit  of  them;  I 
know  they  were  afraid  of  somebody  being 
sent  after  them.  They  have  committed, 
or  connived  at  some  great  crimes,  I  am 
certain  ;  but  Mr.  Mirvan  is  to  pay  for 
all,  they  say,  should  any  evil  befall  them. 
Finding  how  I  had  been  deceived,  as  they 
as  good  as  told  me  1  should  never  return 
to  England,  except  I  chose  to  be  hanged 
for  murder,  not  only  of  my  husband,  but 
of  my  late  master ;  so  if  I  let  my  tongue 
run,  I  knew  the  consequence.  Such  wicked 
threats  quite  frightened  me,  and  very  anxi- 
ous 1  was  to  learn  where  we  w^ere  going. — 
*  To  some  island,'  if  I  understood  right, 

*  where 
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'  where  it  is  summer  all  the  year  round, 
and  where  they  were  to  indulge  in  beau- 
tiful oranges,  and  many  other  fine  things ; 
but  we  had  many  miles  to  travel  before 
we  were  to  embark." 

The  entrance  of  two  surgeons  broke  in 
upon  her  discourse.  The  old  nurse,  who 
had  met  them  in  the  passage,  had  prepared 
them  to  see  the  valet,  who  now  took  his 
leave,  having  previously  asked  those  gen- 
tlemen, in  French,  whether  their  patient's 
case  was  absolutely  desperate. 

They  assured  him  they  had  not  expect- 
ed to  find  her  alive,  entering  into  various 
details,  tending  to  display  their  skill  and 
disinterestedness. 

Martin  understood  their  hints,  but  chose 
to  retire,  merely  telling  them  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  every  future  ex- 
pence,  and  promising  the  weeping  Gwynne 
to  see  her  again  in  the  morning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Martin  gave  in  his  report  to  the  gentle- 
men as  soon  as  he  returned,  who  agreed 
the  poor  old  wretch  had  paid  very  dear  for 
trusting  to  Mrs.  Harland's  fine  promises, 
sending  for  the  landlord,  the  valet  having 
understood  they  had  stopped  at  his  house, 
to  make  farther  inquiries,  and  were  grati- 
fied to  hear  he  had  been  very  charitable  to 
the  invalid,  who  had  been  carried,  upon 
landing,  to  the  house  where  she  ixow  was, 
one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  vessel 
having  recommended  his  mother  to  nurse 
her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parher,  her  master  and 
mistress,  had  stopped  one  night  at  Ghent, 
having  proceeded  next  morning  to  Brus- 
sels in  a  one-horse  cabriolet,  which  they 
had  purchased  of  him,  as  well  as  the  beast 

which 
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which  drew  it.  They  were  not  to  be  gone 
more  than  a  fortnight  at  farthest,  when 
they  were  to  return,  to  see  after  the  old 
woman,  for  whose  wants  they  appeared  to 
have  amply  provided;  but  as  they  had 
never  been  heard  of  from  that  time  to  this, 
she  had  been  left  to  starve.  He  had  sent 
her  broth,  and  the  surgeons  had  attended 
her  gratis ;  the  nurse  had  been  the  most 
rapacious.  The  gentlemen  did  not  affect 
to  know  the  Parkers,  merely  promising, 
as  she  was  a  countrywoman,  to  leave 
money  for  her  funeral ;  and  as  the  poor 
wretch  died  during  the  night,  our  tra- 
vellers obtained  the  credit  of  being  very 
generous  for  what  they  deemed  a  very 
trifling  sum,  though  they  satisfied  both 
surgeons  and  nurse,  and  left  ample  funds 
for  the  funeral. 

Having  reached  Brussels,  Mr.  Harland's 
friend,  upon  learning  their  arrival,  insist- 
ed upon  their  taking  up  their  abode  at  his 
house,  where  they  found  themselves  very 
pleasantly  domesticated,  as  he  was  a  bache- 
lor, 
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lor,  and  very  anxious  to  return  the  many- 
civilities  he  had  received  in  Russia  from 
our  merchant,  who,  like  the  colonel,  was 
rather  curious  to  know  whether  the  new- 
married  couple  had  visited  Brussels — not 
that  they  wished  to  see  them,  or  even  to 
trace  their  route,  since  they  were  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  having  obliged  them  to  be- 
come exiles,  and  hoped  they  would  make 
Mr.  Mirvan,  who  was  doubtless  the  earl, 
bitterly  repent  having  sent  them  into  ba- 
nishment. Mr.  Harland  thought  his  late 
manoeuvres  might  have  the  eifect  of  keep- 
ing them  quiet;  at  all  events  they  would 
probably  drag  on  a  miserable  existence 
among  strangers,  and  die,  like  the  old 
Welchwoman,  unknown  and  unregretted. 
Martin,  who  had,  under  the  rose,  made 
various  inquiries  respecting  the  precious 
pair,  felt  assured  they  had  not  visited 
Brussels.  On  the  second  morning,  as  he 
was  rambling  alone,  he  found  himself  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  barges  and  other  craft 

that 
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that  were  loading  and  unloading  their  car- 
goes, when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  person,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  Bri- 
tish naval  officer— his  blue  frock,  brass 
buttons,  and  black  handkerchief,  led  to 
the  surmise ;  but  on  perceiving  his  fierce 
mustachios,  he  conceived  he  was  a  Ger- 
man, when,  as  he  passed  him,  the  sort  of 
under  leer  with  which  he  regarded  him, 
and  a  sort  of  jerking  movement  of  his 
left  leg,  induced  him  to  tax  his  memo- 
ry as  to  who  he  reminded  him  of  The 
countenance  was  not  familiar  to  liim;  a 
moment's  recollection  induced  him  to 
hasten  after  him  ;  and  having,  in  defiance 
of  politeness,  stared  him  full  in  the  face, 
the  stranger  made  a  pause,  when  Martin, 
certain  he  was  not  mistaken,  said — **  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Thief-catcher !  I  thought 
I  recollected  you.  How  have  you  done 
since  you  left  Bristol  ?" 

The  person  he  addressed  asked  him,  in 
very  tolerable  French — "  What  he  meant 
by  his  rude  behaviour  ?" 

"  I  merely 
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"  I  merely  wished  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  you,"  was  the  reply,  in 
the  same  language.  "  Have  you  traced 
the  farmer,  or  clerk  Griffiths  to  Brussels  ?" 

"  I  neither  know  you,  nor  what  you 
mean,"  walking  forward. 

"Then  my  memory  is  better  than  yours. 
But  perhaps  I  did  not  address  you  by 
your  proper  title.  Perhaps  you  call  your- 
self a  police  clerk,  alias  a  spy.  I  am  not 
your  dupe,  so  tell  me  whether  you  are 
seeking  the  Griffithses — I  may  be  able  to 
direct  your  search." 

The  stranger  either  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  in  a  great  rage ;  putting  himself  in  a 
boxing  attitude,  he  declared  he  would 
make  him  eat  his  words  ;  and  probably, 
had  not  Martin  drawn  back,  he  would  have 
struck  him. 

The  valet,  who  seldom  lost  his  temper, 
and  who  did  not  wish  to  get  into  a  quar- 
rel in  a  foreign  country,  calmly  told  his 
opponent,  that  he  had  given  proof  posi- 

voL.  in.  H  tive 
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tive  of  his  imderstanding  English  by  feel- 
ing offended ;  "  however,  instead  of  mak- 
ing you  eat  your  Vv'ords,"  he  continued, 
"  I  shall  be  satisfied  by  seeing  you  make 
a  meal  of  your  whiskers;"  and  as  the  fel- 
low stood  daring  him  to  fight,  Martin,  by 
a  dexterous  grasp,  caught  hold  of  his  mus- 
tachios,  which  easily  giving  way,  remain- 
ed between  his  finger  and  thumb,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  now-collected 
crowd. 

The  angry  police-officer  now  laid  about 
him  v/ith  all  his  might,  while  Martin,  who 
merely  kept  him  at  bay,  told  him  in  Eng- 
lish he  had  better  remain  quiet,  since  he 
might  not  meet  with  the  same  protection 
at  Brussels  as  he  would  in  London,  vrhere 
he  might  sujnmon  any  blackguards  to  his 
assistance. 

Enraged  beyond  all  endurance,  the  fel- 
low foUovv'ed  Martin  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  the  valet  made  a  stand,  telling  his 
opponent,  in  a  determined  tone,  "  that  if 

he 
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he  made  another  stroke  at  him,  he  would 
throw  him  into  the  river  to  cool  his  cou- 
rage." 

What  might  have  followed  this  threat 
ftiust  be  left  to  conjecture,  since  a  stout 
raw-boned  fellow  stepped  forward  from 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  seizing  hold  of 
the  police-officer,  exclaimed — "  I  will  save 
you  a  ducking,  by  taking  you  to  the  town- 
house.  I  have  overheard  your  conversa- 
tion, and  I  understand  English.  This 
gentleman  accused  you  of  being  a  spy,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  that  should  be  proved 
or  refuted,"  desiring  Martin  to  follow 
them. 

Neither  the  latter  nor  the  police-officer 
enjoyed  this  interruption  of  their  quarrel, 
as  they  soon  understood  that  the  person 
who  addressed  them  could  command  obe- 
dience; the  valet  however  explained.  He 
had  not  rightly  understood  his  accusation ; 
he  merely  meant  to  insinuate  his  country- 
man (who  had  been  very  silly  to  deny 
that  fact)  had  been  watching  his  motions, 
H  2  but 
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but  did  not  mean  to  accuse  him  of  any  evil 
intentions  towards  the  government. 

"  That  might  be ;  but  in  these  times, 
there  v/ere  so  many  traitors  to  the  state,  lie 
chose  to  have  the  matter  properly  ex- 
plained." 

Resistance  would  have  nov/  been  folly, 
therefore  to  the  town-house  they  proceed- 
ed, attended  by  a  crowd,  which  increased 
every  minute. 

The  earl's  agent,  for  such  he  was,  was 
very  sorry  he  had  not  acted  very  differ- 
ently ;  he  ought  to  have  recollected  Mar- 
tin, and  have  told  him  a  plausible  story 
to  account  for  his  disguise,  and  being  at 
Brussels  ;  and  Martin  wished  he  had  suf- 
fered him  to  pass  unobserved. 

The  agent  having  formed  his  determi- 
nation, immediately  addressed  their  con- 
ductor in  his  native  tongue,  telling  him 
that  he  would  satisfy  any  magistrate  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  agreeing  that  he 
was  to  blame  for  not  having  acknowledg- 
ed his  identity  to  Mr.  Martin,  whom  he 

knew 
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knew  to  be  the  secretary  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank ;  but  he  had  been  so  strictly 
ordered  to  preserve  his  incognito,  hinting 
he  was  come  in  search  of  some  wretched 
delinquents,  whom,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  given  up  by  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Flemish  officer  made  no 
doubt  of  his  veracity ;  and  as  he  request- 
ed that  the  secertary  to  the  British  em- 
bassy might  be  sent  for,  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  the  business  was 
very  speedily  settled,  much  to  Martin's 
satisfaction,  who  resolved  to  be  less  clear- 
sighted in  future  ;  and  as  it  appeared  that 
this  police  retainer  was  in  search  of  clerk 
Griffiths,  IMr.  Harland  and  the  colonel 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  he  en- 
gaged in  a  double  pursuit ;  but  not  liking 
to  have  their  movements  watched,  they 
left  Brussels  sooner  than  they  intended, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris,  unattended,  they 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  by  the  dis- 
guised agent.  Had  the  autumn  been  less 
advanced,  they  would  have  spent  some 
H  3  time 
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time  in  that  gay  capital ;  but  as  it  was, 
they  hastened  to  Montpellier,  where  they 
had  resolved  to  winter,  and  where  they 
soon  found  themselves  very  pleasantly  si- 
tuated. 

Letters  from  baron  Villars,  in  answer  to 
theirs  from  England,  had  met  them  at  Pa- 
ris.    He  was  delighted  to  find  that  Ed- 
ward JMelfort  might  now  be  considered  as 
his  son — as  such  he  should  ever  love  him. 
Tlie  Swiss  world  were  not  so  fastidious  re- 
specting legitimacy  as  they  were  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  thought  it   most  fortunate 
that  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
placed  in  early  life,  had  prevented  his  be- 
ing sensible  of  any  stronger  tie  than  the 
one  his  love  for  him  had  formed  between 
them  ;  he  was  now  his  own  boy,  and  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  (the  baron's)  life,  he 
should  find  in  him  the  father  and  friend  he 
had  promised  to  be  when  he  removed  him 
from  England. 

The  baron  next  mentioned  Mr.  Carter's 

departure, 
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departure,  adding,  that  he  was  half  in- 
clined to  place  the  dear  youth  under  the 
care  of  some  sensible  man  at  Geneva  for  a 
couple  of  years,  that  he  might  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  attached  to  the 
college  in  that  city,  and  mix  with  young 
people  of  his  own  age;  though  as  a 
mere  scholar,  he  was  a  prodigy  for  his 
years — Greek  and  Latin  had  long,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Carter,  been  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  already  spoke  French  like  a  native,  and 
had  made  great  progress  in  Italian;  re- 
questing Mr.  Harland's  advice  upon  the 
subject,  though  he  entreated  he  would 
henceforth  suffer  him  to  provide  for  all 
the  dear  boy's  present  wants.  The  estate, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  genero- 
sity, would  prove  a  very  handsome  future 
provision  for  him  ;  the  revenues  should 
accumulate,  as  he  wished  him,  before  he 
died,  to  rank  among  the  first  men  in 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Harland  had  answered  this  kind  let- 
ter by  return  of  post,  highly  approving  of 
H  4  the 
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the  baron's  plan ;  but  declaring  that  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  the  earl  had  placed 
at  his  disposal  must  be  appropriated  ac- 
cording to  his  late  father's  wishes ;  request- 
ing the  baron  would  join  him  and  colonel 
Murray  at  Montpellier,  when  he  had 
placed  his  p?vtege  at  Geneva ;  assuring 
him  that  both  him  and  the  colonel  were 
too  much  gratified  by  his  adoption  of  Ed- 
ward, to  interfere  with  any  of  his  plans ; 
like  him,  they  had  merely  his  interest  at 
heart,  and  like  him  they  wished  him  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  which  must  arise  from 
his  removal  to  Geneva,  since  they  under- 
stood the  professors  of  that  college  were 
all  men  of  talents  and  understanding. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Early  in  the  spring,  baron  Villains  joined 
the  merchant  and  the  colonel  at  Montpel- 
lier ;  he  had  spent  a  couple  of  months 
with  his  son  at  Geneva,  and  had  now  left 
him  under  the  care  of  a  Swiss  clergyman, 
who  received  young  gentlemen  to  board, 
who  wished  to  attend  the  college,  and  to 
take  lessons  from  other  masters.  Mr. 
Chaumette,  he  told  the  friends,  was  very 
capable  of  succeeding  Mr.  Carter,  and  his 
(the  baron's)  liberality  had  secured  his  at- 
tention to  his  boy,  who  appeared  to  have 
engrossed  all  the  talents  of  the  Delmont 
family.  In  short,  the  worthy  Swiss  was 
never  tired  of  descanting  upon  the  merits 
of  this  God-send,  as  he  generally  styled 
the  son  of  his  adoption,  sincerely  regret- 
ing  he  could  not,  without  perhaps  rousing 
H  5  his 
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his  worthless  father's  attention,  have  made 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey.  In 
short,  he  was  the  constant  theme  of  his 
discourse.  Most  fortunately  his  auditors 
were  equally  interested  in  his  welfare. 

From  the  baron  they  learnt,  that  lord 
Exmore,  as  by  their  courtesy  he  conti- 
nued to  be  styled,  was  at  Geneva  with  a 
private  tutor.  They  boarded  in  a  genteel 
family ;  but  probably  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief,  Mr.  Batson  never  lost  sight  of 
his  pupil,  who,  therefore,  never  associated, 
except  at  college,  with  any  of  his  fellow 
students.  Owing  to  his  father's  rank  in 
life  and  official  situation,  many  young  men 
paid  him  great  attention.  Fortunately, 
as  the  worthy  Swiss  considered,  this  haugh- 
ty sprig  of  aristocracy  had  not  deigned  to 
notice  the  son  of  a  petty  baron,  therefore 
no  intimacy  was  likely  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  brothers. 

Though  Edward  was  very  much  no- 
ticed by  some  of  the  first  people,  he  had 
formed  a  friendship  with  a  very  fine  young 

man, 
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man,  his  senior  by  at  least  a  twelvemonth, 
who  was  also  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Chau- 
mette.  His  name  was  Mirvan,  and  his 
mother,  a  widow,  resided  at  Vevay,  where 
she  lived  very  retired,  though  she  was 
very  much  respected.  Her  father  was  a 
dignified  English  clergyman,  and  report 
said  the  widow  had  settled  in  Switzerland, 
that  her  son  might  study  at  Geneva,  and 
he  was  likely  to  do  her  and  his  family 
great  credit. 

The  name  of  Mirvan  being  that  of  the 
Delmont  family,  the  colonel  asked  a  few 
questions  respecting  Edward's  friend. 

The  baron  knew  little  more  than  he 
had  already  told  him.  He  was  certainly 
no  relation  to  lord  Exmore  ;  he  had  heard 
his  grandfather's  name,  but  it  had  escaped 
his  memory;  there  were  probably  many 
other  families  of  that  name  in  England — 
"  Yet,  now  you  have  mentioned  the  simi- 
larity of  name,  which  I  had  not  before  re- 
marked, do  you  know  that  I  have  once  or 
twice  fancied  there  was  a  sort  of  resem- 
H  6  blance 
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blance  between  Edward  and  his  friend, 
though  my  boy  is  much  the  handsomest ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  all  fancy." 

"  Nay,  baron,"  said  the  merchant,  "  we 
shall  not  be  very  uncharitable  if  we  admit 
that  lord  Delmont  may  have  more  unac- 
knowledged sons  than  your  protege — 
though  as  the  mother  is  a  respectable  wo- 
man, I  beg  her  pardon ;  when  we  visit 
Switzerland,  we  can  form  our  own  conclu- 
sions. Is  Edward  as  fond  of  riding  as 
when  I  saw  him  ?" 

"  He  is,  and  now  attends  the  manege ; 
but  the  riding-master  was  honest  enough 
to  tell  me  that  he  could  not  afford  him 
much  instruction,  he  had  so  bold  a  seat; 
and  declared  that  he  was,  for  his  age,  a 
very  good  judge  of  horses — of  this  he  gave 
me  proof  positive. — Engelman  (the  mas- 
ter) had  by  my  desire  bought  him  a  staid 
galloway,  upon  which  he  took  his  daily 
rides,  till  a  young  Englishman,  whose  fa- 
ther had  suffered  him  to  bring  over  a  pair  of 
saddle  horses,  having  lost  one  from  neglect, 

and 
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and  the  other  appearing  to  be  likely  to  ex- 
perience the  same  fate,  offered  to  exchange 
him  for  Edward's  pony,  as  he  styled  him, 
inquiring  what  my  boy  would  give  him 
to  boot  ? — '  Not  a  farthing,'  he  told  the 
young  fellow,  since  he  would  not  sell  his  fa- 
ther's present ;  but  he  would  give  him  his 
choice  of  any  horse  in  Engelman's  stables, 
and  take  the  English  horse  in  exchange. 
The  young  traveller  selected  a  fine  shewy 
beast,  for  which  Edward  paid  forty  pounds; 
thus  the  English  horse  became  his  proper- 
ty, which  he  has  managed  so  well,  assisted 
by  his  Swiss  groom,  that  I  never  saw  a 
finer  creature,  when  I  left  Geneva;  and 
proud  enough  he  was  of  having  convinced 
me  that  he  had  picked  up  some  useful 
knowledge  at  Broomfields,  to  which  he 
never  alludes,  though  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  he  was  brought  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  his  mother  was  an  Eng- 
lishwoman ;  but  of  course  none  of  my 
friends  appear  inquisitive,  and  I  bless  God 

I  have 
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I  have  no  relations  to  interfere  with  my 
plans." 

Mr.  Harland  merely  observed  that  he 
should,  as  in  duty  bound,  make  some  fur- 
ther provision  for  him ;  and  the  colonel 
declared  he  merely  had  a  life-interest  in 
his  late  mother's  fortune. 

"  Then  my  only  fears  are  that  he  will 
be  too  rich,"  resumed  the  generous  baron  ; 
"  however,  he  will  prove  worthy  of  all  we 
can  do  for  him— his  temper,  principles, 
and  intentions,  are  excellent." 

Lord  Delmont's  manoeuvres  had  been 
so  clearly  laid  open  to  this  excellent  man, 
that  he  daily  congratulated  himself  and  his 
friends  upon  having  rescued  this  amiable 
youth  from  his  toils,  who  frequently  wrote 
his  adopted  father,  generally  dwelling  upon 
the  praises  of  his  friend  Mirvan,  to  whose 
grandfather.  Dr.  Welford,  he  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  had  spent  a  week  most  plea- 
santly with  the  family  at  Vevay.  Mrs. 
Mirvan  lived  in  the  most  elegant  style, 

and 
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and  had  received  him  as  the  friend  of  her 
son.  Lord  Exmore  had  removed  with 
his  governor  to  Lausanne,  in  consequence 
of  the  young  nobleman  having  behaved 
impertinently  to  one  of  the  professors. 
His  English  horse  was  generally  admired, 
and  Engelman  had  repurchased  the  one 
he  had  exchanged  for  it  for  ten  pounds, 
it  had  suffered  so  much  from  over  fa- 
tigue and  want  of  care;  generally  con- 
cluding with  hoping  his  father  would 
soon  return,  and  bring  with  him  the  Mr. 
Harland  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him, 
doubtless  for  his  (the  baron's)  sake,  when 
he  must  have  appeared  a  mere  plough- 
boy. 

Mr.  Chaumette,  who  also  corresponded 
with  the  baron,  was  lavish  in  praise  of  his 
pupil,  whose  mind  seemed  to  expand  with 
his  acquirements,  and  whose  heart  seem- 
ed the  seat  of  every  virtue.  Dr.  Welford, 
the  grandfather  of  Mr.Mirvan,  could  hard- 
ly believe  he  was  of  Swiss  extraction,  he 
had  such  an  English  countenance,  which 

he 
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he  (Chaumette)  accounted  for  by  his  mo- 
ther being  of  that  nation. 

The  baron  duly  answered  his  son's  let- 
ters, sending  him  various  productions  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  promising  to 
bring  his  friends  home  with  him,  who 
were  impatient  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  his  beloved  Edward,  whose  wel- 
fare and  happiness  was  become  his  sole 
study. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


While  time  rolled  on  thus  smoothly 
with  the  worthy  trio  at  Montpellier,  and 
was  so  well  employed  by  their  joint^  fa- 
vourite at  Geneva,  lord  Delmont,  though 
he  conceived  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
duping  Mr.  Harland,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
posed of  all  his  accomplices,  did  not  en- 
joy the  comfort  or  happiness  he  had  ex- 
pected. 
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pected.  Mr.  Batson's  letters  from  Gene- 
va had  at  first  been  rather  satisfactory. 
This  gentleman  was  fully  competent  to 
the  task  he  had  undertaken,  as  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities  were  very  superior,  and 
he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  suffer  his 
pupil  to  run  riot;  but  vainly  did  he  at- 
tempt to  curb  his  natural  disposition.  To 
his  fellow- students  he  was  often  rude,  and 
to  the  professors  frequently  inattentive, 
and  when  reproved  by  any  of  them,  gene- 
rally insolent.  Edward  had  incurred  his 
dislike,  because  he  was  a  general  favourite, 
and  often  held  up  to  him  as  an  example — 
and  what  was  more  provoking,  being  a 
Swiss,  he  had  no  idea  of  bowing  to  the  son 
of  a  British  statesman  ;  and  his  friend  Mir- 
van  appeared  of  too  quiet  a  disposition  to 
entertain  any  hopes  of  ever  benefiting  by 
the  earl's  patronage ;  vainly  did  he  display 
his  contempt  of  the  rough  Swiss,  and  the 
unassuming  Enghshman ;  they  did  not 
notice  his  puerile  attempts  to  provoke 
them,  which  merely  exposed  him  to  the 

severe 
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severe  reprehensions  of  his  tutor.  Nor 
was  his  pride  more  tolerated  by  the  pro- 
fessors, who  merely  respected  their  pupils 
in  proportion  to  their  acquirements;  Mr. 
Batson  was  therefore  obliged  to  represent 
to  the  earl,  that  if  lord  Exmore  did  not 
shew  those  gentlemen  more  respect,  they 
must  leave  Geneva,  as  he  had  received 
many  hints,  threatening  him  with  expul- 
sion, for  the  studied  insolence  of  his  de- 
meanour; nor  had  his  fellow-students  less 
reason  to  complain,  as  he  was  often  point- 
edly rude  to  the  natives,  and  barely  civil 
to  those  English  youths  who  did  not  mi- 
nister to  his  reigning  foibles.  He  (Bat- 
son)  had  particularly  wished  him  to  form 
an  intimacy  with  a  fine  Swiss  youth,  whose 
frankness  of  disposition  was  visible  in  his 
every  action,  and  who  was  so  highly  gifted 
by  nature,  that  study  was  a  mere  amuse- 
ment— he  was  the  idol  of  a  doating  father, 
the  pride  of  his  tutor,  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him  ;  but  to  him  lord  Exmore 
had  taken  a  rooted  dislike,  and  was  barely 

restrained 
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restrained  by  his  serious  remonstrances 
from  openly  displaying  it ;  indeed,  his  de- 
meanour towards  Mr.  Melfort  the  Swiss, 
and  his  particular  friend,  a  Mr.  Mirvan, 
an  English  youth,  who  was  studying  un- 
der the  same  tutor,  was  often  so  indecorous, 
that  he  dreaded  their  noticing  his  covert 
insults. 

Lord  Delmont  answ^ered  this  letter  ex- 
press, giving  Mr.  Batson  unlimited  power 
over  his  refractory  pupil ;  while  to  his  son 
he  merely  wrote,  that  should  he  ever  again 
fall  into  disgrace,  by  giving  way  to  his 
vile  temper,  he  would  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  which  might  teach  him  to  know 
/mn^-elf— since  divested  of  the  power  of  re- 
warding the  parasites  whose  flattery  he  so 
eagerly  coveted,  he  would  soon  find  him- 
self completely  overlooked  for  the  next 
fool  of  fortune  who  would  come  up  to 
their  price.  To  the  tutor  his  lordship  was 
more  diffuse,  acknowledging  that  there 
was  an  inherent  obstinacy  about  his  son, 
which  was  likely  to  baffle  all  their  endea- 

vours 
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voLirs  to  work  a  reformation  in  his  dispo- 
sition, since  threats  seemed  to  increase  his 
stubborn  pride,  and  he  was  generally  proof 
against  persuasion ;  he  had  hoped  much 
from  sending  him  where  his  rank  was  not 
likely  to  procure  him  respect,  and  among 
youths  of  his  own  age,  but  he  now  found 
the  experiment  of  no  avail;  however, 
abroad  he  should  remain  till  of  an  age  to 
go  to  the  university,  and  then  he  must 
take  his  chance;  concluding  by  desiring 
Mr.  Batson  would  make  some  inquiries 
respecting  the  Mr.  Mirvan  he  mentioned, 
requesting  a  particular  description  of  his 
person,  as  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  to 
know  from  what  family  he  was  descended, 
how  long  he  had  been  at  Geneva,  &c. ; 
and  by  way  of  qualifying  his  curiosity, 
he  also  expressed  a  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  young  Swiss,  to  whom  he  wished 
his  son  bore  a  greater  resemblance ;  since 
Mr.  Batson's  letter  had  induced  this 
wily  statesman  to  fear  that  Mirvan  was 
the   son    whose  claims  he    had   been    so 

anxious 
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anxious  to  annihilate  ;  yet  would  he  have 
borne  that  name,  except  he  was  under  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  ?  and  that  was  not 
likely —  blaming  himself  for  having  dis- 
played his  curiosity  to  Batson.  But 
then  should  this  youth  prove  his  heir, 
why  might  not  he  at  once  acknowledge 
him  ? 

Never  had  he  been  more  aware  of  the 
evils  of  suspense  than  while  expecting  the 
tutor's  reply,  which  convinced  him  that 
this  young  Mirvan  was  no  relative  of  his, 
since  his  mother  was  living,  and  had  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  boy  had  been  three  years  with  Chau- 
mette.  Edward  Melfort,  ,the  tutor  wrote, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  private 
marriage;  his  mother  was  reported  to  bean 
Englishwoman,  and  he  spoke  the  language 
like  a  native ;  declaring  that  any  father 
might  be  proud  of  such  a  son,  as  he  seemed 
a  sort  of  universal  genius,  who  had  em- 
ployed his  every  leisure  moment  in  ac- 
quiring 
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quiring  an  insight  into  mechanics,  botany, 
&c.  &c. 

Like  his  wayv/ard  son,  lord  Del  mont 
felt  jealous  of  the  father  of  this  very  supe- 
rior youth,  regretting  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, which  had  been  thus  bountiful  to  a 
boy  who  could  merely  display  them  as  the 
bailli  or  chief  magistrate  of  some  Swiss 
district,  except  he  sought  preferment  in  a 
foreign  land;   while  his  son,  whose  rank, 
fortune,  and  conr»exions,  might  enable  him 
to  become  his  successor,  was  hardly  fitted 
to  shine  as  governor  of  a  Swiss  canton : 
and  when  Mr.  Batson  wrote  him  that  it 
had    become    necessary   to   remove    lord 
Exmore  from  Geneva,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  grossly  insulted  the  professor 
of  rhetoric,  the  earl  was  furious;  he  there- 
fore ordered  him  to  Lausanne,  declaring 
that  if  any  more  complaints  reached  him, 
he  would  send  him  to  a  German  univer- 
sity, where  he  should  be  subjected  to  the 
control  of  all  the  professors,  restricted  in  his 

expences. 
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expences,  and,  if  necessary,  confined  to  the 
precincts  of  his  college,  since  he  should 
never  again  disgrace  his  rank  and  family. 
To  Mr.  Batson  he  wrote  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, desiring  he  would  not  suffer  his  pu- 
pil to  stir  without  him;  and  should  he 
again  run  riot,  to  proceed  immediately 
with  him  to  Leipsig,  where  he  should 
even  be  confined  to  his  room,  if  he  could 
no  otherwise  curb  his  evil  propensities. 

Mr.  Harland  and  his  brother  had  agreed 
to  return  with  the  baron  into  Switzerland, 
as  the  colonel  was  much  better  in  health 
and  much  happier  in  mind,  since  he 
knew  his  departed  Emily's  son  would  have 
so  little  reason  to  regret  their  joint  impru- 
dence. Every  preparation  had  been  made 
for  their  journey,  when  an  express  brought 
the  colonel  the  melancholy  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  excellent  uncle,  sir  Charles 
Freeman ;  who  having  wintered  at  Bath, 
was  there  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
which  terminated  his  existence.  The  co- 
lonel's presence  being  therefore  absolutely 

necessary 
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necessary  in  England,  Mr.  Harland  de- 
clared his  intention  of  accompanying  him 
thither;  baron  Villars  therefore  reluctant- 
ly returned  alone  to  his  beautiful  abode, 
after  making  the  friendly  brothers  promise 
that  they  would  certainly  visit  liim  dur- 
ing the  autumn ;  who  both  sent  their  joint 
favourite  various  expensive  proofs  of  their 
regard,  and  then  directed  their  steps  home- 
wards, looking  forward  with  eager  antici- 
pation to  their  future  meeting  with  their 
amiable  pro/^^^. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  earl  of  Delmont  was  of  course  aware  of 
where  the  two  men  he  most  dreaded  and 
disliked  had  spent  the  winter;  he  also  knew 
that  baron  Villars,  the  father  of  the  prodigy 
who  was  so  generally  admired  at  Geneva, 
had  joined  them  there  ;  but  it  never  occur- 
red to  him  that  this  highly  extolled  youth 
could  be  his  son  :  he  had  certainly  heard  the 
neglected  peasant  boy,  whom  he  had  doom- 
ed to  oblivion,  was  a  very  clever  lad,  and  had 
even  seen  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  turn- 
ing ;  but  this  youth  was  represented  to  be 
an  excellent  scholar,  in  addition  to  his  na- 
tural genius ;  therefore  he  often  wondered 
what  had  become  of  his  eldest  son,  since  he 
felt  convinced  that  his  fate  and  residence 
was  as  little  known  to  the  friends  as  it  was 
to  him  ;  however,  as  he  had  so  imprudently 
VOL.  III.  I  withdrawn 
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withdrawn  himself,  he  must  now  take  the 
consequence;  though  should  he  ever  ap- 
ply to  Chance,  as  being  owner  of  Broom- 
fields,  he  would  make  some  provision  for 
him.  When  he  learnt  the  baronet's  death, 
he  supposed  his  heir  would  revisit  Eng- 
land ;  the  title  would  be  extinct,  but  the 
large  estates  and  personal  property  he 
knew  would  become  the  colonel's ;  and  he 
certainly  did  not  rejoice  in  his  prosperity, 
since  it  might  enable  him  to  annoy  him, 
should  he  ever  obtain  any  knowledge  of 
his  injured  son,  as  he  would  no  longer  be 
restrained  from  displaying  his  Quixotism. 
Then  again  he  hoped  he  had  so  fully 
convinced  Mr.  Harland  his  son  was  no 
more,  and  that  William  Mansel  was  an 
impostor,  that  he  could  have  nothing  to 
dread.  Yet  while  he  remained  in  igno- 
ranee  of  the  destiny  of  that  injured  youth, 
he  could  not  feel  satisfied.  Griffiths  and 
his  wife  were  no  longer  to  be  feared,  but 
Chance  was  become  a  noli  me  tangere  in 
his  flesh,  and  from  whom  he  could  not  free 

himself; 
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himself;  therefore  never  was  there  a  man 
less  to  be  envied  than  this  proud  states- 
man, whose  own  wickedness  had  thus  re- 
coiled upon  himself.  In  vain  did  he  look 
to  his  younger  son,  to  console  him  for  the 
evil  propensities  of  his  elder  brother;  he 
was  even  worse  tempered,  and  much  more 
deficient  in  understanding.  Had  his 
daughters  been  of  the  other  sex,  they 
would  have  done  him  honour ;  now  they 
would  be  transplanted  into  other  families, 
and  he  should  derive  little  honour  from 
their  talents.  These  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions induced  him  often  to  wish  he  could 
recall  the  past.  Had  he  proved  a  kind 
husband  to  his  first  wife,  and  had  he  not 
by  means  of  his  wicked  cousin  led  her  into 
temptation,  he  might  have  been  a  much 
happier  man.  —  Mr.  Harland's  immense 
fortune  would  have  ceiitred  in  his  family, 
the  son  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
birthright  would  have  done  him  the  great- 
est honour,  and  he  should  not  have  put  it 
Id  the  power  of  such  v«nal  wretches  as 
I  2  Griffiths 
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Griffiths  and  his  wife  to  torture  if  not  to 
crush  him,  should  they  prove  treacherous. 
He  had  certainly  so  speciously  blended 
truth  and  falsehood  in  his  communications 
to  Mr,  Harland,  that  he  had  misled  his 
judgment  and  imposed  upon  his  feelings; 
but  he  had  not  imposed  upon  himself, 
since  he  still  dreaded  the  re-appearance  of 
his  son ;  nor  could  he  place  any  confi- 
dence even  in  his  newly-acquired  agent. 
Thus  were  his  private  hours  imbittered 
by  vain  and  hopeless  retrospection,  as  he 
found  it  impossible  to  banish  ideas  which 
were  his  torment. 

He  was  duly  apprized  of  the  colonel 
and  Mr.  Harland's  arrival  in  town,  where 
they  merely  remained  one  night,  as  the 
former's  presence  was  most  anxiously  ex- 
pected in  Hampshire.  To  have  them  fol- 
lowed thither  the  earl  thought  very  use- 
less, as  they  evidently  did  not  know,  and 
he  hoped  did  not  care,  what  had  become 
of  William  Mansel.  He  must  have  con- 
vinced the  merchant  that  he  was  the  son 

of 
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of  Mrs.  Harland,  and  as  such  they  would 
both  be  more  inclined  to  shun  than  to 
seek  him. 

Thus  hoping,  fearing,  and  doubting,  he 
continued,  while  the  brothers  hastened 
to  Smallbury  Priory,  where  they  were 
detained  two  months,  so  much  had  the  co- 
lonel to  arrange.  They  then  returned  to 
town,  to  prove  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  died  much  richer  than  his  heir  had 
expected,  and  who  had  left  Mr.  Harland 
a  handsome  legacy  and  other  marks  of  his 
esteem. 

Sir  Charles's  town  house  had  been  so  long 
uninhabited,  that  the  friends  did  not  choose 
to  take  up  their  abode  there,  preferring  a 
good  hotel,  as  they  proposed  wintering 
abroad,  and  the  colonel  did  not  wish  to 
engage  any  more  servants  at  present. 

Mr.  Du  Verney,  the  Swiss  merchant, 
and  former  correspondent  of  both  Mr.  Har- 
land and  baron  Villars,  had  given  the  for- 
mer sueh  pressing  invitations  to  become 
his  guest,  that  he  persuaded  the  colonel  to 
I  3  accom- 
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accompany  him  to  Roehamptom  for  one 
night,  observing  they  should  hear  how 
the  Arlington  family  went  on  ;  baron 
Villars  having  told  them  that  Edward 
often  mentioned  the  youthful  Ellen,  and 
'vas  making  a  beautiful  herbal  of  alpine 
and  other  plants,  in  hopes  he  should  some 
time  or  other  be  able  to  send  it  to  her ;  fre- 
quently telling  his  adopted  father,  that, 
except  upon  her  account,  he  should  never 
wish  to  revisit  England — but  he  should 
like  to  convince  her  that  he  should  ever 
remember  her  kind  attentions  to  such  a 
farmer's  boy,  as  he  should  not  now  dis- 
grace her  were  she  to  consider  him  as  her 
friend;  frequently  wondering  whether  she 
would  recognise  the  rustic  she  had  once 
so  kindly  patronized;  often  dwelling  upon 
Mr.  Arlington's  treatment  of  him ;  that 
he  could  have  forgiven — he  had  perhaps 
a  right  to  feel  offended — but  to  oblige 
the  gentle  hearted  girl  to  write  him 
such  a  letter,  that  was  abominable,  since 
but    for   the    few    lines    of  explanation, 

he 
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he  should  have  been  quite  miserable. 
Our  friends  had  therefore  resolved  to  visit 
Bristol  ere  they  returned  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, that  they  might  judge  whether  the 
youthful  Ellen  still  felt  the  same  interest 
in  his  fate. 

Mr.  Du  Verney  received  the  brothers 
most  cordially ;  his  wife  was  no  less  polite, 
and  his  family  seemed  truly  pleasant  and 
perfectly  united.  Dinner  being  over,  and 
the  ladies  withdrawn,  Mr.  Harland  asked 
after  the  Arlingtons. 

"  Mr.  Arlington  died  early  in  the 
spring ;  he  had  long  been  such  an  invalid, 
that  I  think  it  was  a  happy  release  for 
him  and  his  family;  foj  he  tyrannized 
over  an  excellent  wife  and  two  fine  girls, 
who  may  now  form  good  connexions, 
since  no  man  of  rank  and  fashion  would 
have  chosen  him  for  a  father-in-law." 

"  He  died  very  rich,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
the  colonel. 

"  He  has  left  more  than  three  hundred 

thousand  pounds  behind  him,  and  he  has 

I  4  taken 
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taken  care  to  prevent  his  money  from  being 
squandered  by  his  heirs;  he  has  left  the  wi- 
dow four  thousand  a-year,  and  Fir  Grove 
as  a  residence,  till  the  youngest  daughter 
becomes  of  age ;  then  the  house  is  to  be 
sold,  and  she  is  to  receive  but  three  thou- 
sand per  annum;  not  a  shilling  has  he 
placed  at  her  disposal ;  and  should  she 
make  a  second  choice,  she  can  only  claim 
five  hundred  a-year.  The  whole  of  his 
property,  equally  saddled  with  the  mo- 
ther's jointure,  he  has  divided  beween  his 
daughters ;  should  they  either  of  them 
die  under  age,  the  whole  is  to  centre  in 
the  survivor;  they  are  not  to  marry  till 
of  age,  without  the  consent  of  their  mo- 
ther, your  humble  servant,  and  Mr.  Fel- 
ton,  a  West  India  Bristol  merchant,  as  we 
are  appointed  joint  guardians  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  is  secured  to  each  daughter 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  is  never 
to  be  at  the  control  or  disposal  of  any  hus- 
band they  may  select ;  since  should  either 
die  unmarried,  or  have  no  children,  he  has 

appointed 
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appointed  the  other  her  heir;  and  should 
there  be  children  on  both  sides,  they  are 
to  inherit  their  mother's  property,  share 
and  share  alike :  therefore  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  he  has  secured  them  from  being 
the  dupes  of  fortune-hunters." 

"  A  most  selfish  will,"  observed  Mr. 
Harland,  "  and  which  may  prevent  the 
poor  girls  from  marrying  so  well  as  they 
might  have  done." 

"  He  has  truly  tied  all  up — to  eggs  of 
eggs  of  butterflies,''  rejoined  the  colonel ; 
*'  how  truly  absurd !' 

"  Most  ridiculous !"  said  Mr.  Du  Ver- 
ney ;  "  though  it  perfectly  displays  his 
disposition.  And  he  has  merely  allowed 
each  daughter  one  thousand  a-year  till 
they  become  of  age ;  and  they  will  forfeit 
that,  should  they  not  continue  to  reside 
with  their  mother.  I  only  wonder  he 
did  not  regulate  their  number  of  servants, 
and  the  number  of  dishes  they  were  to  or- 
der. Many  men,  I  agree,  may  not  like 
the  arrangement;  still  they  will  have  such 
1  5  noble 
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noble  incomes,  and  there  will  be  such  a 
provision  for  a  future  family,  that  I  hope 
they  will  marry  well,  though  they  will 
not  be  able  to  redeem  any  mortgaged 
estates." 

The  merchant's  avarice  and  want  of 
feeling  served  them  for  conversation  dur- 
ing the  evening;  and  as  the  colonel  had 
still  many  things  to  settle,  they  returned 
to  town  next  morning,  Mr.  Du  Verney 
promising  to  give  them  a  letter  to  the  wi- 
dow, should  they,  as  they  intended,  visit 
Bristol. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Having  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  some 
part  of  his  business,  and  left  every  thing  in 
a  fair  train,  the  colonel  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  merchant  to  Bristol,  or  rather  to 
Clifton,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  stop  at 
any  of  the  close  inns  in  the  former  place ; 
they  drove  to  the  York  Hotel  upon  the 
hill;  when  having  ordered  dinner,   they 
dispatched   Mr.   Harland's    valet   to   Fir 
Grove,  with  Mr.  Du  Verney's  letter,  en- 
closed in  a  polite  note  of  inquiry,  in  both 
their  names.     He  returned  in  due  time 
with  a  very   cordial   invitation  from  the 
widow,  to  take  their  breakfast  with  her 
and  her  daughters,  the  following  morning, 
at  ten  o'clock,  adding,  "  that  if  she  did 
not  hear  from  them  again,  she  should  ex- 
pect them." 

1 6  They 
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They  were  pleased  she  treated  them  thus 
familiarly,  and  decided  that  the  colonel 
should  seize  some  opportunity  to  let  the 
fair  Ellen  know  her  former  playfellow 
was  well,  should  she  still  appear  to  feel 
any  interest  in  his  concerns,  as  at  her  age 
such  juvenile  friendships  were  seldom  last- 
ing, 

Martin,  who  was  equally  anxious  to 
procure  his  master  some  information,  re- 
solved to  pay  Miss  Curtis  a  visit  that 
evening.  It  was  nearly  dark  ere  he  left 
the  hotel,  and  having  reached  the  well- 
known  shop,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  dif- 
ferent name  upon  the  now  closed  glass 
doors,  and  an  appearance  of  greater  opu» 
lence  in  the  display  of  goods,  and  in  the 
fitting  up  of  the  interior. — "  Is  she  marri- 
ed ?"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  or  has  she 
disposed  of  her  business  ?"  There  was  a 
smart  female  behind  the  counter,  but  not 
his  former  friend.  "  She  has  left  the  place," 
thought  he,  proceeding  towards  a  fruit 
shop,  rather  further  on,  where  he  asked  to 

lie 
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be  directed  to  Miss  Curtis,  a  milliner,  who 
he  understood  lived  in  that  row. 

The  person  you  inquire  for,  sir,  did  bear 
that  name  till  within  the  last  fortnight ; 
she  is  now  Mrs.  Dixon,  at  your  service ; 
the  name  is  upon  the  door  just  above.  She 
has  married  a  haberdasher,  from  London, 
and  they  have  set  out  in  great  style.  She 
was  doing  very  well,  and  was  very  much 
patronized ;  time  will  shew  whether  she  has 
improved  her  prospects.  I  wish  her  well, 
but  one  may  live  where  two  must  starve." 

Martin  agreed  to  the  wisdom  of  these 
remarks :  and  having  made  a  small  pur- 
chase, retraced  his  steps  to  Mrs.  Dixon's, 
resolving  not  to  appear  acquainted  with 
her  change  of  name,  though  in  his  heart 
he  was  rather  rejoiced  at  her  having  thus 
convinced  him  that  his  former  visit  had 
not  led  her  to  forming  expectations  which 
he  should  never  have  realized. 

Having  entered  the  shop,  he  inquired 
for  Miss  Curtis,  of  the  female  in  charge. 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  curtain  over 

the 
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the  glass  door  leading  into  the  inner  room 
was  put  aside,  and  he  saw  the  well-remem- 
bered face  of  the  bride,  who  was  no  less 
quicksighted ;  still  she  did  not  come  for- 
ward as  the  valet  had  expected  ;  and  when 
her  assistant,  putting  her  head  within  the 
door,  told  her  she  was  wanted,  the  answer 
was — "  She  was  too  unwell  to  see  any  one, 
therefore  should  be  obliged  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  would  call  again  to-morrow,  or 
when  it  suited  his  leisure." 

"  No,"  cried  Martin,  with  well-afFected 
resentment,  "  I  shall  never  again  darken 
these  doors,"  retreating  to  give  way  to  a 
hearty  laugh ;  and  while  repeating  the 
circumstance  to  the  gentlemen,  he  greatly 
excited  their  mirth,  hoping,  as  he  conclud- 
ed his  tale,  that  Miss  Ellen  Arlington 
would  no  longer  intrust  her  with  any  se- 
crets, since  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  her 
discretion  before,  and  now  her  husband 
would  of  course  be  admitted  into  her  con- 
fidence. 

The  colonel  laughed  at  what  he  declar- 
ed 
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ed  was  mere  pique ;  while  the  merchant 
observed,  that  tyrants,  like  Mr.  Arling- 
ton, were  sure  to  be  dreaded  and  deceiv- 
ed, even  by  their  children,  since  but  for 
his  absurd  conduct  towards  Ellen  and  Ed- 
ward, no  confidence  would  have  been 
placed  in  this  milliner ;  fortunately  they 
were  such  children  when  separated,  that 
she  could  not  make  a  lovetale  of  their  in- 
nocent intimacy. 

Martin  declared,  she  had  never  thought 
them  lovers,  having  even  blamed  the  de- 
ceased for  his  folly  in  appearing  to  consider 
their  having  embraced  as  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour.  He  made  no  doubt  Mrs. 
Dixon  was  a  worthy,  well-meaning  wo- 
man, but  the  less  confidence  her  young 
mistress  now  granted  her  the  better. 

The  gentlemen  were  quite  of  his  opi- 
nion, Mr.  Harland  telling  the  colonel,  when 
tete-a-tete — "  I  am  delighted  to  find  our 
joint  confident  Martin  never  presumes 
upon  our  familiar  treatment,  though  his 

family 
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family  and  education  render  him  my  equal, 
and  as  such  1  shall  ever  consider  him." 

The  colonel  had  much  to  saj*  in  his 
praise,  as  he  had  rendered  him  perfectly 
independent  since  his  uncle's  death ;  but 
he  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  minis- 
ter to  his  comforts,  and  more  attentive  to 
his  wishes. 

"  A  rare  proof  of  real  gratitude  for  past 
favours,"  said  the  merchant,  who  had  also 
been  very  bountiful  to  this  excellent 
young  man. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  gentlemen 
proceeded  to  Fir  Grove,  while  Martin,  and 
his  brother  valet,  walked  to  Westbury  to 
see  farmer  Abinger,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  a  visit  from  the  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Arlington  received  them  with  po- 
lite cordiality,  as  the  esteemed  friends  of 
one  of  her  daughter's  guardians,  regret- 
ting that  her  dress,  and  the  seclusion  she 
thought  it  proper  to  adhere  to,  had  pre- 
vented her  from  inviting  any  other  gen- 
tlemen to  meet  them. 

The 
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The  colonel  made  a  very  suitable  reply ; 
the  merchant  declared  he  merely  came  to 
see  her  and  her  children,  making  some 
flattering  remarks  upon  their  persons. 
Miss  Arlington  might  certainly  now  be 
considered  as  a  very  handsome,  fine  young 
woman ;  her  natural  talents  had  been  high- 
ly cultivated;  and  had  her  temper  and 
disposition  bore  less  resemblance  to  her 
late  father's,  she  would  have  appeared  truly 
amiable.  But  the  same  sarcastic  remarks 
<?ften  met  the  gentlemen's  ears,  and  her 
countenance  denoted  how  much  she 
thought  her  consequence  was  increased 
by  being  the  coheiress  of  the  rich  Mr. 
Arlington.  She  was  very  civil  to  the 
friends,  as  they  were  in  her  opinion  men 
of  fortune,  and  would  rather  do  her  ho- 
nour should  she  boast  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, or  meet  them  in  mixed  society. 

Ellen,  the  still  lovely,  artless  Ellen, 
seemed,  like  their  protege,  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar favourite  of  nature.  She  was  not 
so  tall  as  her  sister — indeed  she  had  not 

done 
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done  growing;  but  there  was  a  playful 
fascination  in  all  she  said  or  did,  that  de- 
lighted the  approving  friends,  whom  she 
declared  herself  most  happy  to  see,  eagerly 
inquiring  what  part  of  the  Continent 
they  had  visited,  and  whether  they  now 
meant  to  settle  in  England ;  if  so,  she 
hoped  it  would  be  in  their  neighbourhood. 

She  was  proceeding,  when  Miss  Arling- 
ton hoped  their  visitors  would  excuse  El- 
len's loquacity,  who  was  so  fond  of  hear- 
ing her  own  voice,  she  seldom  waited  for 
any  answer  to  the  numerous  questions  she 
chose  to  ask. 

The  colonel  declared  himself  much  flat- 
tered by  the  anxiety  Miss  Ellen  Arling- 
ton displayed  to  retain  him  in  her  vicinity  ; 
he  only  wished  that  his  health  would  ad- 
mit of  his  wintering  in  England — "  But, 
like  your  Indian  plant,  my  sweet  friend," 
turning  to  Ellen,  "  I  require  to  be  heated 
as  an  exotic.  Have  you  still  preserved 
that  beautiful  specimen  of  the  productions 
of  Hindostan  ?" 

Eagerly 
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Eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  her,  Ellen  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  it;  she  had  been  most  fortunate  in 
saving  it,  as  many  similar  had  perished 
at  Badminton. 

Mrs.  Arlington  requested  the  walk 
might  be  delayed  till  after  breakfast, 
which  was  served  in  a  style  suitable  to  the 
widow  of  a  rich  man. 

Mr.  Harland,  who  saw  much  to  admire 
in  this  truly  unaffected,  but  excellent  wo- 
man, had  eagerly  engaged  her  in  an  inte- 
resting conversation.  Her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, piqued  at  not  having  been  more  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  their  guests,  declined 
accompanying  her  sister  and  the  colonel 
in  their  proposed  walk,  sitting  down  to  a 
drawing-table  in  the  room  ;  and  certainly 
she  could  not  have  devised  a  more  agree- 
able method  of  obliging  them  ;  still  the 
colonel,  young  as  his  companion  was, 
hardly  knew  how  to  mention  Edward,  as 
he  did  not  desire  the  sweet  girl  to  suppose 
he  wished   her  to  bestow  her   affections 

upon 
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upon  him  ;  and  he  might,  if  she  still  re- 
garded him  with  preference,  wound  her 
feelings  by  seeming  to  guess  them ;  but 
with  the  frankness  inherent  to  her  nature, 
no  sooner  were  they  out  of  hearing,  than 
she  anxiously  inquired  for  her  playfellow, 
declaring  that  she  must  ever  feel  interest- 
ed in  his  welfare,  adding — "  But  for  my 
sister,  colonel,  I  w^ould  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  mention  him  to  my  dear  mother ; 
but  Anne  speaks  of  him  with  such  con- 
tempt, that  I  dread  her  supposing  I  have 
ever  heard  any  thing  respecting  him." 

*'  Suffer  her  to  do  so,  my  dear  young 
friend,  since  I  cannot  allow  you  at  present 
even  to  inform  your  excellent  mother  that 
he  is  every  day  rendering  himself  more 
worthy  of  your  friendship ;  but  it  is  of 
such  importance  to  his  future  welfare,  that 
his  existence  as  William  Mansel  should 
remain  unknown,  that  I  must  still  swear 
you  to  secrecy.  He  is  very  well,  very 
much  improved,  and  as  grateful  as  ever 
for  past  favours.  You  are  now,  as  for- 
merly, 
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merly,  the  spur  to  his  diligence.  He  still 
gardens  and  botanizes;  and  sooner  or 
later  you  will  have  proof  that  he  daily, 
nay,  hourly,  reverts  to  your  past  kindness 
towards  him.  But  remember  our  former 
compact;  it  must  still  remain  in  full 
force." 

"  Never,  without  your  full  permission, 
colonel,  shall  I  ever  again  even  allude  to 
the  subject,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  permit 
me  to  relate  all  I  know  to  my  mother,  the 
moment  you  think  I  can  do  it  with  safety 
to  the  poor  youth,"  relating  the  para- 
graph she  had  read  in  the  papers  during 
her  father's  lifetime,  and  the  hopes  she 
had  entertained  of  its  leading  to  a  further 
discovery  of  her  former  friend's  connex- 
ions. 

The  colonel  agreed  her  expectations 
were  very  natural,  adding — "  I  have  had 
such  proof  of  your  discretion,  that  I  would 
enter  into  many  more  details,  were  I  not 
equally  sworn  to  secrecy,  so  you  must  be 
contented  with  my  assurances  that  your 

former 
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former  friend  is  well  born, and  well  connect- 
ed, and  will  be  as  amply  provided  for  as 
you  have  been  by  your  late  father;  so  let  us 
return  to  the  house,"  which,  having  seen 
and  admired  the  flourishing  exotic,  they 
soon  did. 

Mn  Harland  was  telling  the  widow  that 
his  friend  and  him  proposed  wintering  ei- 
ther in  Italy  or  the  south  of  France ;  they 
were  not  absolutely  decided. 

Ellen  declared  she  envied  them,  as  she 
should  much  enjoy  visiting  the  Continent. 

Miss  Arlington  would  have  no  objec- 
tion she  said  to  visit  Paris  in  the  summer; 
but  for  the  winter,  she  gave  the  preference 
to  London. 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  leave  England  at 
present,"  said  the  widow ;  "  indeed  were 
I  so  inclined,  I  much  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Felton  would  much  approve  of  my  mak- 
ing you  girls  the  companions  of  my  jour- 
ney. I  had  intended  to  winter  at  Fir 
Grove,  but  Mr.  Du  Verney  so  strongly 
recommends  my  visiting  London,  where, 

as 
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as  he  justly  observes,  my  daughter  may 
continue  to  receive  lessons  from  the  first 
masters,  that  I  believe  I  shall  desire  he 
would  secure  me  a  house,  as  I  can  live  as 
retired  there  as  here." 

"  Most  assuredly,"  said  Mr.  Harland, 
"  and  you  will  enjoy  the  society  of  our 
friend's  wife  and  daughters,  who  seem 
most  pleasant  women." 

Miss  Arlington  made  no  doubt  of  their 
being  able  to  extend  their  acquaintance 
as  soon  as  their  mother  could  open  her 
house — "  Seeming,"  remarked  the  colonel 
to  his  friend  as  they  returned  home,  "  to 
suppose  she  had  only  to  be  seen  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  as  if  she  already  looked  down 
with  disdain  upon  her  mother,  and  consi- 
dered her  sister  as  a  mere  baby,  hardly  out 
of  leading-strings." 

These  thoughts  led  him  to  observe — 
"  That,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington, he  felt  convinced  they  would  meet 
with  due  notice  and  proper  respect ;"  add- 
ing* 
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ing,  "  and  as  you  have  not  yet  written  to 
Mr.  Du  Verney  respecting  a  house,  my 
dear   madam,    I    should   consider   myself 
greatly  your  debtor,  if  you  would  take  up 
your  abode  in   the  one  I  have  inherited 
from  my  late  uncle.     I  will  take  care  to 
have  it  properly  aired  for  your  reception  ; 
and  only  consider  what  a  saving  it  will 
prove  to  me,  to  have  it  occupied  by  your 
family,  instead  of  leaving  its  present  inha- 
bitants, an  old  male  and  female  servant, 
in  charge.     It  is  situated  in  Saville-row  ; 
and  I  am   sure   Mr.  Du  Verney  will  se- 
cond my   proposal  out  of  regard  to  my 
pocket." 

Mr.  Harland  warmly  recommended 
Mrs.  Arlington  to  close  with  the  offer ; 
and  thus,  half  jest  half  earnest,  it  was  fi- 
nally settled  that  this  excellent  woman 
should  take  possession  of  this  said  dwell- 
ing as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  left  England  ; 
Mis^^  Arlington  declaring  she  had  a  dis- 
like to  all   ready-furnished    abodes,    and 

Ellen 
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Ellen  feeling  delighted  at  thus  strength- 
ening the  intimacy  between  the  colonel 
and  her  mother.  The  gentlemen  having 
paid  a  long  visit,  at  last  reluctantly  took 
their  leave,  promising  to  see  the  ladies 
frequently  during  their  stay  at  Clifton ; 
and  both  agreeing  when  they  drove  from 
the  door,  that  Mrs.  Arlington  and  Ellen 
were  the  exact  counterparts  of  each  other, 
and  greatly  improved  upon  acquaintance ; 
while  Miss  Arlington  bid  fair  to  become 
as  insolent  and  as  odious  as  her  late  father, 
and  probably  to  purchase  a  coronet,  by 
way  of  looking  down  with  still  more  pride 
upon  her  excellent  mother  and  more  ami- 
able sister. 


VOL.  IlL  K  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Farmer  Abinger  was  most  happy  to  see 
his  former  lodgers,  regretting  his  apart- 
ments were  let  to  a  bachelor  invalid,  since 
only  to  have  received  them  for  a  week 
would  have  gratified  him.  Mr.  Chance 
was  a  very  good  landlord,  he  told  them, 
and  had  recommended  his  present  lodger 
— a  placeman  like  himself  As  to  Grif- 
fiths and  his  family,  no  one  could  even 
guess  where  they  were  gone ;  David  had 
never  returned,  nor  had  William  Mansel 
ever  been  heard  of,  except,  as  Mr.  Chance 
had  told  him,  he  had  been  lost  in  his  pas- 
sage to  some  foreign  place.  That  gentle- 
man had  made  many  inquiries  respecting 
him,  as  thinking  the  Griffithses  might  have 
joined  him. 

As  these  remarks  merely  tended  to  con- 
vince 
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vince  the  friends  that  the  earl  was  still 
very  anxious  to  discover  his  eldest  son, 
and  had  probably  placed  the  present  lodger 
as  a  sort  of  spy  upon  their  words  and  ac- 
tions, they  made  a  very  short  stay,  and 
asked  no  questions,  or  any  further  expla- 
nation of  Mr.  Chance's  surmises;  and  as 
Martin  alone  attended  them  at  dinner,  he 
confirmed  all  their  suspicions.  The  new 
lodger  had  made  fifty  excuses  to  speak  to 
the  farmer  while  he  and  Winton  were 
there ;  he  was  a  bungler,  and  had  missed 
his  aim,  as  he  (Martin)  had  declared  he  had 
almost  forgotten  the  Griffith ses ;  and  when 
William  Mansel  was  mentioned,  made  no 
doubt  of  his  having  been  lost :  the  bro- 
thers were  therefore  amused  at  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  the  statesman  still 
had  recourse  to,  the  colonel  thinking  he 
displayed  great  want  of  policy  in  employ- 
ing so  many  agents. 

"  Query  whether  any  one  are  really  in 

his  secrets.  Chance  excepted.     However, 

it  proves  that  his  suspicions  have  never  ex- 

K  2  tended 
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tended  to  Switzerland,  though  I  think  he 
fears  I  have  not  been  completely  his  dupe. 
However,  he  is  sufficiently  punished  in 
having  removed  our  dear  Edward  to  make 
room  for  the  present  lord  Exmore.  I 
hardly  wish  him  to  be  more  mortified." 

The  colonel  declared  he  had  now  for- 
given him  ;  since,  much  as  he  had  to  ac- 
cuse him  of,  he  could  not  in  some  respects 
throw  the  first  stone;  and  he  felt  as- 
sured, that  high  as  the  earl  continued  to 
rank  in  the  esteem  of  the  ministerial  par- 
ty, his  private  hours  were  no  longer  de- 
voted to  either  pleasure  or  comfort,  but 
probably  to  useless  regret  and  bitter  re- 
pentance. 

"  I  can  believe  he  now  truly  leads  a 
life  of  splendid  misery,''  was  the  reply ; 
"  perhaps  upon  his  deathbed  he  may  en- 
deavour to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven; 
at  present  he  is  only  plunging  deeper  into 
sin.  1  think  we  could  pen  as  severe  an 
epitaph  upon  him  as  the  one  written  upon 
the  infamous  Charteris.     Still,  like  you, 

I  forgive 
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I  forgive  him,  as  his  son  has  not  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  villany." 

During  the  evening,  the  colonel  agreed 
to  dispatch  Martin  to  London,  to  have  his 
late  uncle's  house  prepared  for  his  and  INIr. 
Harland's  reception,  as  they  Avished  Mrs. 
Arlin^jton  should  find  herself  comfortable. 
Martin  therefore  received  a  carte  blanche 
respecting  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
furniture ;  and  as  the  old  couple  who  had 
been  long  left  in  charge  were  to  continue 
to  inhabit  some  rooms  in  the  offices,  they 
assisted  the  valet  to  the  best  of  their  en- 
deavours; and  a  house-maid  and  cook  be- 
ing engaged,  and  the  house  thoroughly 
aired,  our  brothers  left  Bristol  for  London, 
having  more  than  once  visited  the  widow, 
who  had  agreed  to  take  possession  of  the 
handsome  abode  offered  her,  within  the 
week  after  the  gentlemen's  departure  for 
the  Continent. 

Mr.  Du  Verney  dined  with  them  on 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  declared  him- 
self much  obliged  by  the  colonel's  polite- 
K  3  ness 
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ness  towards  the  widow  and  his  wards, 
adding  —  "I  understand  Miss  Arlington 
looks  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  her 
emancipation  from  control,  as  she  hopes 
to  form  an  alliance  with  nobility,  which 
will  enable  her  to  look  down  upon  the 
commercial  world;  this  silly  notion  was 
implanted  in  her  mind  by  her  late  father, 
who,  had  he  lived,  would  never  have  suf- 
fered his  girls  to  marry  except  to  titled 
men." 

The  colonel  and  Mr.  Harland  agreed 
that  a  coronet  was  often  thought  to  ensure 
happiness,  and  Miss  Arlington  appeared 
to  possess  exactly  the  sort  of  mistaken 
pride  to  induce  her  to  covet  the  shevvy 
bauble,  no  matter  who  wore  it. 

They  had  agreed  to  dine  with  their 
guest  the  following  day,  to  meet  several 
brother  merchants,  with  whom  Mr.  Har- 
land had  also  had  dealings,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
him.  Never  had  the  colonel  found  him- 
self in  a  more  pleasant  party ;  the  gentle- 
men 
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men  present  had  every  claim  to  his  re- 
spect ;  they  were  all,  like  his  brother  Har- 
land,  honourable  in  their  dealings — and 
had  all,  like  him,  been  fortunate  in  their 
speculations. 

During  the  evening,  their  host  mention- 
ed with  regret  the  colonel  and  Mr.  Har- 
land's  approaching  departure,  which  led 
to  inquiries  as  to  whither  they  meant  to 
bend  their  course,  &c.  &c, — "  Had  you 
liked  a  sea  voyage^  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Chester,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Har- 
land,  "  I  would  have  offered  you  accom- 
modations in  a  very  fine  vessel,  bound  to 
Smyrna,  which  should  have  landed  you 
at  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean.  She 
will  touch  at  Leghorn ;  and  as  the  equi- 
noctial gales  are  over,  I  will  ensure  your 
safety." 

The  brothers  declared  themselves  much 
obliged ;  and  after  a  short  discussion,  pro- 
mised to  let  Mr.  Chester  know  the  next 
day  whether  they  determined  to  accept 
his  offer,  as  it  required  consideration,  and 
K  4  they 
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they  could    not  immediately  decide   be- 
tween France  and  Italy. 

When  they  returned  home,  they  de- 
bated the  matter :  the  colonel  thought  a 
sea  voyage  would  do  him  good ;  they 
must  defer  visiting  Switzerland  till  the 
spring;  baron  Villars  would  then  give 
them  the  meeting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  that  time  surely  earl  Del- 
mont  would  cease  to  watch  their  move- 
ments.— "  I  really  think  Mr.  Chester  was 
prompted  to  make  the  proposal  by  our 
better  angel.  The  earl  cannot,  should  we 
go  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  guess  where  we 
shall  land  ;  and  by  refraining  from  yet  vi- 
siting the  child  of  our  adoption,  we  must 
lull  all  his  suspicions;  and  I  feel  convinced 
we  shall  defeat  his  schemes  for  discovering 
our  route,  should  we  accept  of  Chester's 
offer.  Poor  man !  what  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  has  his  shameful  treatment  of  my 
beloved  nephew  exposed  him  to !  he  has 
found  to  his  cost  that  his  crooked  paths 
have  not  proved  those  of  peace." 

Suffice 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  finally  settled 
the  friends  should  join  the  ship  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  preparations  were  made  in  con- 
sequence. Mr.  Du  Verney  was  to  receive 
the  widow  in  Saville-row,  for  whom  the 
colonel  left  a  most  polite  letter,  promising 
his  favourite  Ellen  to  bring  her  some  Al- 
pine plants,  &c. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  their  de- 
parture for  Plymouth,  as  the  brothers  were 
crossing  the  Park,  arm-in-arm,  to  pay  a 
farewell  visit  to  a  friend  of  the  colonel  in 
Great  George-street,  they  met  face  to  face, 
while  crossing  the  parade,  the  earl  of  Del- 
mont  and  another  nobleman,  who  were  in 
such  earnest  discourse,  the  friends  were 
within  three  paces  of  him  before  he  recog- 
nised   them ;    his    lordship    started,   and 
merely  bowing,  walked  forward — when  al- 
most instantly  recovering  his  usual  self- 
possession,  the  minister  turned  round,  and 
hastily  overtaking  his  former  relative,  ex- 
claimed, tapping  him  on  the  shoulder — 
K  5  "Bo 
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"  Do  you  know  I  did  not  at  the  first  mo- 
ment recollect  you,  Mr.  Harland — the 
multiplicity  of  business  with  which  I  am 
overwhelmed  must  plead  my  excuse." 

The  colonel,  who  had  instantly  recol- 
lected his  former  rival,  since  time  had  been 
much  more  lenient  to  the  peer  than  to  the 
soldier,  dropping  his  friend's  arm,  walked 
forward,  without  looking  round  him,  while 
the  merchant  took  the  ungloved  hand 
which  appeared  so  cordially  extended  to- 
wards him,  assuring  the  courteous  noble 
there  needed  no  apologies. 

The  usual  com.pliments  having  been  of- 
fered and  returned,  the  earl  expressed  his 
surprise  at  meeting  Mr.  Harland  in  town, 
as  few  people,  except  business  of  some 
nature  or  other  required  their  presence, 
chose  this  season  for  visiting  London. 

Mr.  Harland  agreed,  since  business  had 
brought  him  and  colonel  Murray  thither; 
but  they  were  already  on  the  wing,  as 
they  should  set  out  on  the  morrow  for 

Plymouth, 
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Plymouthj  where  they  meant  to  embark 
for  either  Spain  or  Italy,  they  had  hardly 
decided  which. 

"  Then  let  me  recommend  the  latter; 
but  can  I  afford  you  any  assistance,  either 
as  to  passports  or  introductory  letters  ?  I 
did  not  at  all  recollect  colonel  Murray — 
he  looks  much  older  than  he  really  is ;  he 
has  lately  come  into  sir  Charles  Freeman's 
property  —  does  he  mean  to  claim  the 
title?" 

"  I  may  venture  to  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive, my  lord ;  my  friend  has  thoroughly 
renounced  the  vanities  of  this  world,  since 
his  state  of  health  has  long  taught  him  to 
fix  his  hopes  on  the  next." 

The  earl  made  no  reply  to  this  state- 
ment, though  had  Mr.  Harland  regarded 
him,  his  countenance  would  have  led  him 
to  suppose  his  conscience  was  merely  lulled, 
not  stifled ;  hastily  recovering  his  spirits, 
he  exclaimed — "  Bad  health  makes  cow- 
ards of  us  all ;  but  I  wish  you  could  make 
it  convenient  to  dine  in  Piccadilly  to- 
K  6  day — 
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day — I  entertain  a  few  literary  friends;  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  gratified." 

"  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  a  preengage- 
ment  prevents  my  accepting  your  invita- 
tion ;  so  allow  me  to  wish  you  a  good 
morning." 

"  A  pleasant  voyage,  my  good  friend; 
and  only  bear  in  mind  that  you  will  ever 
find  me  ready  and  willing  to  exert  my  in- 
terest in  any  way  likely  to  promote  your 
wishes."  The  merchant  bowed  and  was  re- 
tiring, when  the  minister  stopped  him. — 
"  Do  you  know  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe 
my  quondam  valet  and  his  precious  para- 
mour have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  since  I  cannot  at  all  even  guess 
whither  they  are  gone ;  fear  seems  to  have 
given  them  wings,  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  stopped  in  Europe." 

"  Since  they  must  be  aware  that  hang- 
ing would  be  too  mild  a  punishment  for 
them,  were  they  to  meet  with  their  de- 
serts," replied  Mr.  Harland,  **  their  ter- 
ror seems  very  easily  accounted  for;  wher- 
ever 
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ever  they  are,  they  must  drag  on  a  life 
of  misery  in  a  state  of  exile.  By  the 
way,  I  have  not  seen  your  lordship  since, 
by  mere  chance,  we,  or  rather,  colonel 
Murray's  secretary,  stumbled  upon  the 
wretched  Welchwoman  whom  Mrs.  Har- 
land  had  duped  into  becoming  the  part- 
ner of  her  flight,  and  then  left  to  perish 
at  Ghent ;  she  died  the  day  after  we  were 
appealed  to  in  her  behalf,  and  was  buried 
at  our  expence.  If  she  was  to  believed, 
the  precious  pair  married  abroad ;  whither 
they  went  she  could  not  inform  us,  or  T 
should  have  transmitted  the  intelligence 
to  your  lordship ;  indeed,  the  circumstance 
had  almost  escaped  my  memory  till  you 
rcverted  to  the  wretched  beings." 

The  earl  was  all  attention,  bestowed 
many  execrations  upon  the  plotting  pair, 
and  did  not  seem  much  at  his  ease  till 
Mr.  Harland  treated  the  circumstance  so 
lightly  ;  but  not  suffering  him  to  depart 
till  he  had  vowed  vengeance  against  these 
unfeeling  brutes,  who  had  doubtless  his 

son's 
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son's  and  the  late  Mr.  Harland's  death  to 
answer  for ;  their  own  son  appeared  to 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes — 
but  sooner  or  latter  they  would  meet  with 
their  punishment  even  in  this  world. 

The  merchant  perfectly  agreed  with  hiS' 
lordship ;  and  having  rejoined  the  colonel, 
who  had  kept  them  in  view,  he  repeated 
what  had  passed  between  them,  hoping 
he  had  rather  unhinged  his  lordship,  whose 
servile  civility  proved  how  much  he  dread- 
ed Mr.  Harland  still  entertaining  any  sus- 
picions derogatory  to  his  honour,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  render  him  his  friend, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  his  becoming  his 
enemy. 

The  next  morning,  the  brothers  set  out 
for  Plymouth,  and  in  due  time  embarked 
with  a  fair  wind  on  board  the  William 
and  Mary,  for  Leghorn. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Lau- 
sanne, lord  Exmore  behaved  very  well; 
the  serious  threats  the  earl  had  held  out, 
had  succeeded  in  rendering  him  very  ame- 
nable to  control,  and  very  attentive  to 
his  studies ;  and  as  he  was  a  fine  youth,  in 
point  of  appearance,  and  could,  when  he 
pleased,  be  very  polite,  he  was  much 
noticed  by  the  Swiss  gentry,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  rank  and  situation, 
and  treated  with  a  respect  and  civility 
hardly  due  to  his  age,  by  the  young  Eng- 
lish resident  at  Lausanne ;  Mr.  Batson 
was  therefore  able  to  send  the  earl  very 
flattering  accounts  of  his  successor,  who 
seemed  very  anxious  to  make  up  for  his 
former  deficiencies,  and  really  appeared 
likely  to  do  him  honour. 

The 
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The  earl  was  much  gratified ;  and  by 
way  of  encouraging  the  youth,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  to  persevere,  he  desired  the 
tutor  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  on  the 
twelfth  of  August,  in  honour  of  his  heir's 
royal  sponsor,  to  which  all  the  English,  of 
either  sex,  resident  in  or  near  Lausanne 
or  Geneva,  were  to  be  invited,  and  all  the 
Swiss  whose  rank  were  those  of  gentle- 
men; requesting  two  Swiss  senators,  to 
whom  he  had  recommended  his  son,  and 
two  English  gentlemen,  then  resident  in 
Switzerland,  to  act  as  stewards,  and  to 
assist  the  youthful  peer  in  doing  the  ho- 
nours of  his  entertainment.  The  prepara- 
tions were  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence 
suitable  to  his  lordship's  rank  and  official 
capacity,  as  full  time  was  allowed  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  to  preside;  therefore 
such  an  entertainment  appeared  likely  to 
render  the  young  traveller  very  popu- 
lar ;  at  all  events  it  greatly  increased  his 
pride,  as  the  first  winter  he  resided  abroad, 
he  had  merely  subscribed,  with  the  other 

English, 
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English,  towards  the  ball  and  supper 
which  was  then  annually  given  to  the  na- 
tives ;  now  he  was  to  be  the  sole  hero  of 
a  superb  fete,  which  was  to  be  graced  by 
all  the  first  families  in  the  vicinity,  and  by 
all  the  English  within  a  certain  distance. 
Baron  Villars  and  his  son  were  of  course 
invited,  as  was  Mr.  Mirvan  and  his  mo- 
ther. She  politely  declined  appearing, 
but  suffered  her  son  to  join  baron  Villars 
and  his  friend  upon  the  festive  occasion. 

As  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly 
agreed  to  act  as  stewards  received  the 
company,  the  young  peer's  deficiencies  in 
politeness  and  etiquette  were  less  remark- 
ed. He  opened  the  ball  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  first  Swiss  nobles;  and 
every  thing  went  on  very  pleasantly  till 
the  dancing  recommenced  after  supper,  at 
which  lord  Exmore  had  made  rather  free  ; 
and  as  he  fancied  himself  the  person  of 
most  consequence  present,  he  again  ap- 
proached his  first  partner,  requesting  they 
might  once  more  lead  the  way.  She  po- 
litely 
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litely  informed  him  she  was  engaged  tc^ 
Mr.  De  Melfort  for  the  next  quadrille. 
My  lord,  who  did  not  shine  in  those  dances, 
declared  he  would  have  a  country -dance — 
surely  he  was  entitled  to  regulate  at  his 
own  party. 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord,"  exclaimed 
the  protege  of  baron  Villars ;  "  but  I  shall 
not  suffer  you  to  deprive  me  of  this  lady's 
hand." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir,  and 
how  very  superior  my  rank  is  even  to  the 
baron  your  father's  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge 
your  boasted  superiority,  my  lord,  in  every 
thing  but  politeness." 

"  You  are  an  insolent  Swiss  scoundrel !" 
was  the  retort  courteous,  aiming  a  blow  at 
our  hero,  who  instantly  laid  him  at  his 
feet. 

The  quarrel  had  been  so  sudden,  that  few 
people  were  aware  of  what  had  occurred, 
till  the  extension  of  his  lordship  required 
an   explanation,  which  was  very  calmly 

given 
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given  by  Edward,  whom  every  one  who 
had  overheard  what  passed  declared  had 
treated  the  insolent  youth  very  properly. 

The  stewards  were  shocked  at  the  hero 
of  the  fete  having  thus  disgraced  himself. 

Mr.  Batson,  while  raising  his  senseless 
pupil,  assured  Edward  he  should  apolo- 
gize for  his  gross  speeches  and  insolent 
assault. 

"  I  was  quite  as  much  to  blame,  sir,  to 
suffer  passion  to  induce  me  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  company.  His  lordship's 
rude  language  I  could  have  laughed  at, 
but  the  blow " 

"  Was  very  properly  resented,"  said 
most  of  the  English  and  al)  the  Swiss. 

Meanwhile  the  young  savage,  who  had 
merely  been  slightly  stunned,  recovered 
his  senses,  and  was  required  by  the  stew- 
ards to  make  proper  excuses  to  the  com- 
pany, which  he  positively  refused,  declar- 
ing he  had  been  very  ill  treated,  and  dis- 
playing tlie  obstinacy  and  brutality  of  his 
disposition  in   such  gross   language,  that 

the 
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the  company  immediately  retired,  leaving 
him  to  vent  his  rage  in  idle  threats  re- 
specting his  father's  power,  and  to  express 
his  regret  at  so  much  money  having  been 
wasted  upon  such  an  ungrateful  set. 

Mr.  Batson  ordered  him  to  bed,  shock- 
ed at  his  having  thus  exposed  himself  the 
third  time,  and  thus  publicly  disgraced 
his  noble  descent.  In  vain  did  the  cow- 
ardly being,  who  had  certainly  inherited 
his  father's  pusillanimity,  without  the 
specious  gloss  he  could  spread  over  his  de- 
ficiencies, offer  the  next  morning  to  make 
even  the  most  abject  excuses ;  the  moment 
was  goneby,  as  histutor  justly  told  him,  and 
he  must  make  his  absurd  conduct  known 
to  the  earl,  who  would,  were  he  inclined 
to  favour  him,  learn  it  from  the  stew- 
ards ;  he  could  therefore  only  promise  not 
to  make  bad  worse;  still  he  (Mr.  Bat- 
son)  dared  not  disguise  the  truth ;  and  as 
the  tutor  had  foreseen  and  expected,  the 
stewards  had  written  by  the  same  post 
to  the  minister,  whose  feelings  upon  re^ 

ceipt 
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ceipt  of  their  letters  may  be  conceived, 
but  cannot  be  described.  Had  he  been 
near  his  son,  his  years  would  hardly  have 
screened  him  from  violent  manual  chas- 
tisement ;  as  it  was,  he  wrote  Mr.  Batson 
orders  to  proceed  with  him  immediately 
to  Leyden,  the  college  at  Leipsig  not  be- 
ing so  strict,  and  there  he  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severe  restrictions, 
merely  requiring  the  tutor  to  prevent  his 
eloping,  or  by  any  other  means  escaping 
the  punishment  due  to  his  insolence  and 
open  violation  of  decency,  doubling  that 
gentleman's  allowance  at  the  expence  of 
his  almost  proscribed  son,  to  whose  peni- 
tent letter  he  did  not  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion, aware  that  it  was  the  mere  result  of 
fear,  the  most  abject  of  all  passions ;  nor 
did  he  suffer  the  countess  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  her  son's  recent  folly,  declar- 
ing, **  that  this  wretched  boy,  who  bid 
fair  to  disgrace  them  both,  was  solely  in- 
debted to  her  mistaken  indulgence  for  his 
obstinacy   and  stubborn    temper. — AVhat 

had 
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had  she  now  to  say  in  his  defence  for  thus 
wantonly  insulting  the  son  of  a  senator  of 
Berne,  who  Mr.  Batson  had  recommend- 
ed to  his  pupil  as  an  example  ?"  adding, 
with  increasing  bitterness — "  The  father  of 
this  spirited  youth,  baron  Villars,  is  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Harland  and  colonel  Mur- 
ray, to  whom,  no  doubt,  he  will  represent 
lord  Exmore's  conduct  in  a  very  favour- 
able light." 

The  countess  was  roused  in  her  turn,  and 
now  declared  that  her  dear  children  were 
objects  of  abhorrence  to  their  father,  who, 
she  made  no  doubt,  would  soon  bring  for- 
ward some  impostor  as  their  elder  brother, 
to  supersede  their  claims.  George  was  a 
mere  child,  and  had  acted  like  any  boy 
of  his  age  when  provoked ;  had  he  been 
let  alone,  he  would  have  given  this  Swiss 
boy  a  good  drubbing,  and  there  the  busi- 
ness would  have  ended. 

The  earl  retorted  most  bitterly,  inquir- 
ing whether  she  supposed  the  viscount  had 
been  educated  in  a  bear-garden?  assuring 

her 
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her  that  he  sincerely  lamented  the  death 
of  his  elder  son,  but  advising  her  never 
again  to  give  into  the  failings  of  hers, 
since  the  language  she  had  addressed  to 
him  very  much  resembled  lord  Exmore's 
to  Mr.  Melfort.  His  regard  for  his  chil- 
dren should  ever  be  regulated  by  their  re- 
spective merit ;  and  if  she  thought  the 
viscount  was  taking  the  means  to  render 
himself  either  beloved  or  respected,  he 
was  sorry  for  her  weakness,  and  should 
ever  regret  he  bore  so  much  more  resem- 
blance to  her  than  to  himself,  since  he  was 
now  convinced  he  would  never  do  honour 
to  the  Delmont  family. 

The  countess,  with  impotent  rage,  now 
recapitulated  all  the  advantages  the  earl 
had  derived  from  his  marriage,  blaming 
herself  for  having  formed  a  connexion 
which  had  been  so  inimical  to  her  happi- 
ness, reproaching  him  with  having  render- 
ed his  first  wife  desperate,  and  with  hav- 
ing, possibly  in  conjunction  with  his  worth- 
less cousin,  merely  removed  his  eldest  son, 

till 
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till  it  might  suit  him  to  again  bring  him 
forward. 

The  last  truism  bore  so  heavy  upon 
his  feelings,  that  it  required  all  his  acquir- 
ed command  of  temper  to  enable  him 
to  avoid  laying  violent  hands  upon  her; 
but  a  moment's  serious  reflection  induced 
him  to  lament  her  misfortunes  in  strains 
of  such  bitter  irony,  that  the  weak  wo- 
man, thrown  totally  off  her  guard,  gave 
way  to  such  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  the 
earl  threatened  to  declare  her  insane,  and 
have  her  confined  in  consequence,  protest- 
ing that  if  she  ever  again  had  recourse  to 
such  unbecoming  language,  he  would  con- 
vince her  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  offend- 
ed with  impunity. 

Convinced,  like  her  more  stubborn  son, 
that  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  had  com- 
pletely roused  the  earl's  malignant  pas- 
sions, she  became  as  meanly  abject  as  she 
had  been  weakly  furious,  and  thus  excited 
the  contempt  of  her  husband  without  ob- 
taining his  forgiveness,  as  he  perempto- 
rily 
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lily  forbid  her  corresponding  with  her  ex- 
iled son  ;  and  declared,  that  should  she  ven- 
ture to  give  way  to  her  vile  disposition 
again,  he  would  send  his  daughters  into 
the  North,  and  she  should  never  again  see 
her  darling  youngest  pet  till  he  became 
of  age  —  therefore,  considering  his  weak 
constitution,  she  might  consider  their 
again  meeting  as  very  problematical. 

Thus  did  this  weak  woman  render  more 
galling  the  heavy  chains  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself;  and  the  guilty  earl  (as  far  as 
respected  his  treatment  of  his  first  wife 
and  elder  son)  thus  met  with  part  of  bis 
punishment,  from  the  very  v/oman  to  se- 
cure whose  hand  and  fortune.hehad  entered 
into  the  nefarious  league  with  Mrs.  Har- 
land,  the  success  of  which  was  likely  to 
render  him  much  more  miserable  than  its 
failure  could  have  done. 

He  had  scarcely  recovered  his  usual  un- 
enviable state  of  mind,  when  he  met  Mr. 
Harland  and  the  colonel,  and  again  were 
all  his  angry  passions  roused  at  the  im- 

voL.  iiL  L  pru- 
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prudence  of  his  cousin  and  former  valet,  in 
having  left  the  wretched  Gwynne  to 
starve.  Fortunately  she  had  been  unable 
to  give  the  friends  any  information  re- 
specting the  route  the  new-married  cou- 
ple had  taken,  and  of  William  Mansel  she 
knew  no  more  than  he  now  did.  Mr. 
Harland  was  certainly  equally  ignorant, 
and  appeared  to  suppose  he  was  no  more ; 
still  he  could  not,  nor  never  should  feel 
satisfied  till  he  had  discovered  what  had 
become  of  this  youth.  Had  Mrs.  Har- 
land told  him  of  his  departure  from  West- 
bury,  that  would  long  since  have  been  as- 
certained. Now  he  never  might  learn 
whither  he  had  bent  his  steps,  little  sup- 
posing, notwithstanding  his  almost  in- 
tuitive sagacity,  that  the  very  polite  letter 
he  had  addressed  to  Mr.  De  Melfort  to  ex- 
cuse his  son's  behaviour,  had  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  very  person  whose  retreat  he 
was  so  anxious  to  discover;  and  had  he 
witnessed  baron  Villars's  triumph  upon 
this  occasion,  he  would  not  have  been  very 

much 
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much  flattered  ;  but  his  condescension  had 
rendered  him  ahnost  as  popular  at  Lau- 
sanne as  he  still  was  in  England;  and  ma- 
ny people  regretted  so  excellent,  so  polite 
a  man  should  be  the  father  of  so  odious  a 
youth,  who  fancied  rank  and  money  en- 
abled him  to  give  free  scope  to  his  evil 
propensities. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Colonel  Murray  and  Mr.  Harland  had 
a  very  pleasant  voyage  till  they  came  near- 
ly in  sight  of  their  destined  port,  Leghorn, 
when  a  smart  breeze  sprung  up,  which 
soon  became  so  strong  a  gale,  that  the  cap- 
tain was  unable  to  land  them  accordino- 
to  promise,  and  was  obliged,  as  the  next 
best,  to  put  into  Cagliari,  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  from  whence  vessels  were  daily 
sailing  for  Naples,  and  where  he  could 
repair  the  damage  his  ship  had  sustained. 
l2  The 
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The  friends  were  rather  pleased  at  thus 
having  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
fruitful  island,  and  were  scarcely  settled 
at  an  inn  or  hotel  of  the  captain's  recom- 
mendation, ere  they  were  visited  by  the 
British  consul,  who  having  heard  of  their 
arrival,  came  to  pay  them  the  compli- 
ments d'usagej  and  to  request  the  fa- 
vour of  their  company  to  dinner  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  White  was  a  pleasant  well-inform- 
ed man,  and  readily  accepted  the  new- 
comers' invitation  to  supper,  during  which 
he  was  very  communicative,  acknowledg- 
ing that  few  English  made  any  stay  in 
Sardinia.  At  present  there  were  not  more 
than  three  families  in  the  island:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burton,  tJie  last  comers,  were  by  far 
the  most  pleasant ;  the  lady  appeared  to 
have  mixed  in  good  society,  and  was  a 
great  addition  to  their  parties,  as  she  was 
a  very  good  musician,  and  spoke  French 
and  Italian  with  great  fluency ;  Mr.  Bur- 
ton seemed  inclined  to  speculate  in  some 
of  the  produce  of  the  island,  but  he  ap- 
peared 
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peared  a  mere  trader  when  compared  to 
his  wife,  who  was  generally  noticed  and 
admired. 

As  the  gentlemen  had  never  before 
heard  the  name  of  Burton,  and  felt  very 
little  anxiety  to  see  this  paragon,  they 
would  have  declined  the  consul's  invita- 
tion, had  they  not  feared  to  mortify  a 
countryman,  who  though  he  enjoyed  a 
nominal  honourable  situation,  derived  very 
little  profit  from  its  emoluments. 

Having  breakfasted  at  rather  a  late  hour 
the  following  morning,  the  friends  sallied 
forth  to  visit  what  was  most  worthy  no- 
tice in  the  town  ;  the  colonel  taking  Mar- 
tin's arm,  who  was  now  merely  considered 
as  his  secretary,  another  valet  having  been 
engaged  ere  they  left  England ;  indeed 
both  gentlemen  were  partial  to  his  society, 
and  often  derived  great  amusement  from 
his  remarks.  Having  seen  the  various  ob- 
jects worthy  notice  within  the  town,  the 
guide  whom  they  had  engaged  led  the 
way  to  the  mall  or  walk,  frequented  by 
L  3  the 
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the  natives,  which  they  agreed  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate,  and  not  unpleasant  even 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  A  gentleman, 
whose  costume  led  them  to  suppose  him 
a  native  of  the  island,  upon  whose  arm  a 
lady  was  leaning,  whose  dress  was  more 
anglicised,  were  sauntering  before  them, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Not 
choosing  to  pass  them,  which  might  be 
deemed  rude,  the  friends  and  Martin  con- 
tinued in  the  rear,  frequently  stopping  to 
address  their  guide,  when  having  reached 
the  extremity  of  the  walk,  the  pair  whom 
they  were  following  turned  round,  and 
thus  met  them  almost  face  to  face,  when 
the  lady,  clinging  to  her  companion's  arm, 
made  a  sudden  stop,  and  ere  she  could,  as 
she  endeavoured,  pull  down  her  veil,  Mar- 
tin, who  was  more  quick-sighted  than  the 
brothers,  exclaimed  —  "  Mrs.  Harland  !" 
who  instantly  fainted  upon  being  thus  re- 
cognised, and  would  have  fallen  all  her 
length,  her  companion  not  being  either 
very  young  or  very  agile,  if  Martin  had 

not 
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not  sprung  forward  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms;  dispatching  the  guide  for  some  wa- 
ter, and  requesting  the  Sardinian  gentle- 
man would  search  the  lady's  pockets  for  a 
smelhng-bottle. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton?" asked  the  old  noble,  for  such  he 
was. 

"  I  was  so  formerly,  sir,"  replied  the 
secretary ;  "  by  her  change  of  name,  I  pre- 
sume she  has  married  again,"  hoping  to  pre- 
vent any  farther  exposure  of  her  character. 

The  invalid  slowly  revived,  pressing  the 
arm  that  supported  her,  and  endeavouring 
to  excite  INlartin's  pity  by  looks  and  signs ; 
who,  though  he  felt  a  sentiment  bordering 
on  hatred  for  the  wretched  woman,  mere- 
ly hoped  she  was  better,  assuring  her  she 
was  the  last  person  he  had  expected  to 
meet  in  Sardinia. 

Her  late  companion  now  pressed  for- 
ward with  many  anxious  inquiries — should 
he  go  for  a  carriage,  or  would  she  be  able 
to  walk  home  ?  She  believed  she  must 
L  4  trouble 
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trouble  him  to  procure  her  a  conveyance; 
she  would  wait  his  return  upon  a  bench 
she  pointed  out. 

The  gallant  was  thus  caught  in  his  own 
snare,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his  newly 
acquired  friend  to  the  care  of  her  older  ac- 
quaintance, towards  whom  he  seemed  any 
thing  but  cordially  inclined. 

Neither  the  colonel  nor  Mr.  Harland 
would  have  so  soon  recognised  her,  had 
not  Ivlartin  been  with  them,  as  they  had 
not  seen  her  in  Wales ;  and  the  momen- 
tary glance  the  former  had  had  of  her  at 
Westbury,  would  merely  have  brought 
her  to  his  recollection,  if  Griffiths  had  not 
so  immediately  have  confirmed  his  suspi- 
cions by  mentioning  her  name.  The 
guide  had  not  returned  with  the  water, 
or  probably  her  late  companion  would 
have  dispatched  him  instead  of  going 
himself 

Taking  advantage  of  her  being  thus  left 
alone  with  the  brothers  and  Martin,  this 
artful  female  gave  way  to  a  violent  gush  of 

tears. 
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tears,  and  then  deprecated  their  anger  in 
terms  most  likely  to  soften  their  hearts. 

The  indignant  colonel  was  the  first  to 
exclaim — "  The  contempt  I  now  and  ever 
did  feel  for  you,  Mrs.  Harknd,  or  whatever 
your  name  is,  effectually  shields  you  from 
my  resentment.  I  should  feel  degraded 
by  acknowledging  I  had  ever  been  upon 
familiar  terms  with  a  woman,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  a  scene  of  artifice  and  decep- 
tion, and  who  has  probably,  at  last,  been 
caught  in  the  toils  of  him  whose  agent 
she  has  so  long  been." 

Mr.  Harland  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
in  even  more  pointed  terms ;  and  then,  as 
the  guide  came  up  with  the  water,  the 
brothers  walked  back  with  the  man,  tell- 
ing Martin  he  would  find  them  at  their 
hotel. 

Mrs.  Harland,  or  rather  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
had  again  recourse  to  tears,  acknowledg- 
ing that  appearances  were  certainly  against 
her,  inquiring  of  Martin,  upon  whom  she 
continued  to  lean,  in  a  most  insinuating 
L  5  tone, 
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tone,  what  had  brought  the  gentlemen  to 
Cagliari  ? 

Martin  briefly  informed  her,  adding — 
"  You  perceive  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  circumstance." 

"  Do  you  call  it  nothing,  Mr.  Martin, 
to  be  exposed  to  such  gross  insults, 
which  my  unfortunate  situation  prevents 
me  from  resenting  ?  But  I  agree  I  deserve 
your  friends'  contempt.  I  need  not  tell 
you  when  and  Avhere  Mr.  Harland  died  ; 
imperative  necessity  obliged  me  to  marry 
again  almost  immediately,  since  I  was  left 
destitute." 

«  Why  surely  your  solicitor  would  not 
have  suffered  you  to  want  ?  But  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  you  any  questions — ^indeed 
1  should  be  very  little  the  wiser  by  so  do- 
ing, since  I  have  heard  why,  and  with 
whom  you  left  England ;  and  I  know  where 
you  married  Mr.  Griffiths,  alias  Burton. 
I  suppose  you  recollect  you  left  poor  dame 
Gwynne  at  Ghent,  where  I  received  her 
last  sigh,  and   she  was  buried  at  colonel 

•  JMurray 
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Murray  and  Mr.  Harland's  expence.  She 
told  me  you  were  going  to  settle  in  some 
island,  and  here  you  are." 

His  companion  seemed  lost  in  amaze- 
ment during  this  brief  recapitulation  of  her 
proceedings,  but  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
tradict him ;  and  though  she  did  not  abso- 
lutely acknowledge  having  secreted  earl 
Delmont's  son,  she  agreed  that  Griffiths 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  fly  their  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  the  plan  they  had 
laid  to  induce  the  earl  to  believe  that  Wil- 
liam Mansel  was  his  heir.  The  forgery 
she  was  not  so  willing  to  admit,  but  did 
not  absolutely  deny  having  been  very  im- 
prudent. In  short,  she  played  her  part  so- 
well,  that  Martin  felt  assured  she  had  been 
bribed  very  high  thus  to  criminate  herself 
to  exonerate  the  earl,  though  he  had 
doubtless  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
the  very  meeting  which  had  thus  unex- 
pectedly taken  place;  but  her  instructions 
had  doubtless  been  positive;  and  galling 
as  it  must  be  ta  her  feelings,  she  dared  not 
L  6  contradict 
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c?ontradict  the  earl's  assertions.  She  ex- 
cused herself  for  having  abandoned 
Gwynne,  by  declaring  she  had  amply  pro- 
vided for  all  her  wants,  and  had  been  much 
shocked  when  they  sent  for  her  to  learn 
she  was  no  more. 

Martin  was  not  sorry  when  her  Sardi- 
nian friend  appeared  with  a  carriage,  into 
which  he  handed  the  apparent  invalid, 
who  took  a  very  polite  leave  of  our  secre- 
tary ;  though,  had  she  dared,  she  would 
have  treated  him  with  even  more  con- 
tumely than  the  friends  had  displayed  to- 
wards her. 

The  gentlemen  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pecting his  return,  and  agreed  that  the 
wretched  being  was  almost  sufficiently 
punished,  since  to  secure  the  protection  of 
her  patron,  she  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
fess herself  deserving  of  the  gallows;  and 
after  all  the  pains  and  expence  which  had 
been  incurred,  to  have  her  retreat  thus  un- 
expectedly discovered,  must  keep  her  in  a 
constant  state  of  dread,  if  it  did  not  induce 

her 
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her  to  move  her  quarters.  This  rencontre 
however  induced  the  gentlemen  to  hasten 
their  departure,  as  Martin  in  particular 
dreaded  their  being  exposed  to  the  malice 
such  wretches  as  Griffiths  and  his  wife 
must  feel  towards  them. 

A  felucca  was  to  sail  for  Naples  the 
next  morning,  in  which  Martin  engaged 
their  passage ;  and  they  were  not  surprised 
when  they  arrived  at  the  consul's,  to  hesa^ 
him  regret  that  a  sudden  indisposition  had 
prevented  Mrs.  Burton  from  joining  the 
party.  Her  husband,  they  understood, 
was  from  home ;  and  as  they  made  no  re- 
marks, nor  asked  any  questions,  no  one 
present  supposed  they  were  acquainted 
with  this  English  couple, 

Martin,  who  had  not  been  idle,  had 
picked  up  from  their  landlord,  that  the 
English  lady  who  had  fainted  in  the  mall, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  favourite  of 
the  nobleman  her  companion  ;  and  if  her 
husband  was  satisfied,  whom  did  it  con- 
cern?   acknowledging  that  report   made 

them 
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them  out  to  be  a  most  wretched  couple ; 
therefore  the  signora  was  the  less  to  be 
blamed  ;  and  as  the  friends  now  consider- 
ed her  and  her  concerns  beneath  their  no- 
tice, they  resolved,  upon  second  thoughts, 
never  to  mention,  except  to  baron  Villars, 
the  having  stumbled  upon  the  miserable 
couple,  as  at  first  Mr.  Harland  had  decided 
to  write  to  the  earl  when  he  had  met  cou- 
sin Jane ;  but  as  this,  though  it  might 
mortify  the  great  man,  would  also  put 
him  again  upon  the  alert,  they  finally  de- 
cided to  suffer  matters  to  take  their  course, 
wondering  whether  Mrs.  Griffiths  would 
think  it  necessary  to  address  him  upon  the 
subject. 

"  If  she  is  tired  of  Sardinia,  she  will 
sdze  the  opportunity  to  seek  another  re- 
treat," remarked  the  colonel ;  "  if  not,  she 
will  suffer  his  lordship  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  our  having  met.  How  sincerely 
da  I  rejoice  that  we  never  attempted  to 
force  earl  Delmont  to  acknowledge  his 
son !  since,  with  the  will  and  power  he  pos- 
sesses, 
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sesses,  depend  upon  it  he  would  soon  have 
been  effectually  removed,  if  he  had  not 
been  doomed  to  pay  obedience  to  his  self- 
created  mother,  and  her  mercenary  second 
husband." 

*'  It  was  indeed  most  fortunate  that  we 
were  guided  by  your  late  worthy  uncle's 
advice  ;  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
earl's  character  than  we  ever  shall  be,  were 
we  even  upon  intimate  terms  with  him  ; 
yet  I  can  suppose  there  are  times  and  sea- 
sons when  his  lordship  wishes  he  could 
recall  the  ploughboy,  who  would  have 
done  him  much  more  honour." 

"  Thank  God  he  has  hitherto  been  doom- 
ed to  blush  pretty  often  for  his  heir !  we 
could  not  wish  him  to  be  more  punished." 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  brothers, 
who,  at  the  appointed  time,  sailed  for  Na* 
pies,  where  they  arrived  in  very  good 
health  and  spirits ;  and  having  engaged  a 
suit  of  good  rooms,  as  money  was  not  an 
object  to  them,  they  were  soon  comfort- 
ably settled,  and  immediately  wrote  baron 

Villars 
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Villars  an  account  of  their  recent  adven- 
tures, assuring  him  that  they  hoped  to 
spend  the  ensuing  summer  at  the  castle  of 
Berne  Berg,  requesting  to  hear  from  him 
very  frequently  ad  interim,  as  they  were 
very  much  interested  for  their  joint  pro- 
tege, and  wished  to  know  how  lord  Ex- 
more  behaved  at  Lausanne,  not  having 
heard  of  his  departure  from  thence. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Mrs.  Griffiths,  for  such  she  really  was,  felt 
much  relieved  when  she  learned  the  bro- 
thers had  sailed  for  Naples;  her  present 
husband  had  rendered  himself  more  the 
object  of  her  dislike  than  her  first  had 
ever  been,  as  he  was  vulgarly  presuming, 
very  obstinate,  and  much  wished  to  break 
the  spirit  she  continually  evinced  when 
provoked.  The  large  bribes  he  had  re- 
ceived. 
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ceived,  added  to  the  dread  he  entertained 
of  being  implicated  in  the  punishment  of 
his   wretched  partner,   had    Mr.  Harland 
asserted  his  nephew's  claims,  had  rendered 
him  very  subservient  to  the  earl's  plans, 
who  thought  money  no  object  to  secure 
their  joint  secrecy  ;  but  he  had  ere  this 
sorely  repented  having  sworn  never  to  re- 
turn  to   England,   as   he    neither   spoke 
French  nor  Italian  with  any  fluency,  and 
found  himself  out  of  his  element  when  in- 
troduced into  good  society.    He  had  hoped 
to  increase  his  fortune  by  speculating  in 
some  of  the  productions  of  Sardinia,  but 
as  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  his 
plans  ;  but  during  the  excursion  he  was 
taking,  when  the  friends  landed  in  Sardi- 
nia, he  met  with  an  Italian  Jew,  who  drew 
so  fascinating  a  picture  of  Smyrna,  where 
he  was  settled,  and  pointed  out  such  sure 
means  of  making   a   large   fortune,  that 
Griffiths  was  dazzled  into  a  belief  that  he 
should  become  a  nabob  in  a  very  few  years, 
when,  under  another  name,  he  might  re- 
turn 
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turn  to  England,  and  live  as  well  as  his 
patron. 

Now,  but  for  this  said  patron,  he  could 
have  left  his  wife  to  shift  for  herself  in 
Sardinia  ;  but  as  she  would  of  course  make 
his  defection  known  to  the  earl,  he  return- 
ed with  the  Jew,  who  spoke  very  good 
English,  to  Cagliari,  where  she  afforded 
him  an  excellent  excuse  for  hastening  their 
departure,  by  telling  him  whom  she  had 
seen  during  his  absence ;  and  as  her  Sar- 
dinian lover  had  grown  very  cool  and  slack 
in  his  attentions,  she  agreed  to  proceed  to 
Smyrna,  as  she  was  quite  as  anxious  to 
increase  their  fortune;  and  like  her  hus- 
band had  formed  many  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, none  of  which  would  have  met  the 
approbation  of  lord  Delmont,  to  whom 
they  both  wrote,  under  cover,  to  their  suc- 
cessor in  his  confidence,  Mr.  Chance,  mak- 
ing a  great  merit  of  their  removal,  since 
they  were  most  pleasantly  situated  at  Cag- 
liari ;  but  as  his  orders  were  positive  to 
avoid   all  intercourse  with    the   brothers 

Murray 
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Murray  and  Harland,  they  had  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Smyrna,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  letters  from  him,  approving  of 
their  plans,  giving  him  a  direction  to  their 
friend  the  Jew,  with  whom  they  set  sail 
in  a  Turkish  xebec  within  the  month  after 
the  friends  had  left  Sardinia;  and  tliey  both 
agreed  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  in  his 
account  of  either  the  beauties  or  conveni- 
encies  of  this  delightful  sea-port ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  congratulated  themselves 
upon  the  exchange  they  had  made,  when 
an  epidemic  disorder  broke  out  among  the 
Jews,  which,  though  not  absolutely  the 
plague,  was  equally  destructive,  and  this 
wretched  couple  did  not  escape  the  conta- 
gion. They  lived  long'  enough  to  re- 
member the  fate  to  which  they  had  de- 
voted dame  Gwynne,  and  then  died,  like 
her,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  un- 
known and  unlamented,  and  were  by  their 
Jewish  friend,  now  a  convalescent,  hurried 
to  an  obscure  grave,  while  he  took  posses- 
sion of  their  effects,  and  thus  reaped  the 

fruit 
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fruit  he  hoped  from  their  removal,  much 
sooner  than  he  expected ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  deceased  by- 
Mr.  Chance,  he  returned  proper  certifi- 
cates of  their  decease,  and  such  trifling 
property  as  might  prevent  any  further 
inquiry  being  made  respecting  the  re- 
mainder. 

Never  had  the  earl  breathed  so  freely  as 
when  this  letter  was  put  into  his  hands ; 
he  agreed  with  Chance,  now  become  his 
factotum,  that  he  supposed  the  Jew  had 
embezzled  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  mo- 
ney; but  it  would  be  useless  to  set  any  in- 
quiries on  foot — they  v/ere  dead,  therefore 
peace  to  their  ashes,  desiring  their  names 
and  destiny  might  henceforth  be  consign- 
ed to  oblivion. 

The  farmer  Griffiths,  who  had  been  per- 
suaded to  emigrate  to  America,  had  re- 
moved into  the  interior,  and  would  cer- 
tainly never  return ;  and  David,  who  was 
really  placed  as  bailiff  to  an  estate  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  was  so  well  off,  he  could 

have 
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have  no  temptation  to  revisit  England, 
though  as  the  principals  in  the  iniquitous 
plot  were  no  more,  these  minor  agents  were 
very  little  to  be  dreaded ;  and  had  Mr. 
Chance  been  found  dead  in  his  bed,  instead 
of  appearing  in  his  place  at  the  desk  ap- 
propriated to  him,  his  lordship  would  have 
rejoiced  most  heartily ;  as  it  was,  he  affect- 
ed the  greatest  regard  for  him ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  quondam  attorney  rendered 
himself  very  useful,  as  he  was  ready  to  do, 
say,  and  swear,  exactly  what  his  lordship 
proposed ;  nor  had  the  earl  a  better  spy  in 
his  pay  ;  and  he  was  as  much  surprised  as 
his  patron  at  William  Mansel  never  hav- 
ing reappeared  at  Westbury,  declaring  he 
was  tempted  to  believe  that  be  really  had 
perished  as  they  had  wished  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, alleging  the  remarkable  quiescence 
of  Mr.  Harland,  who  had,  very  probably, 
ascertained  that  he  was  no  more. 

The  earl  thought  this  very  likely,  since 
the  merchant  would  neither  have  been 
sparing  of  trouble  or  expence  to  ascertain 

his 
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his  fate.  The  soldier  Griffiths  had  died 
in  the  West  Indies.  Thus  did  his  lord- 
ship flatter  himself  that  he  had  effectually 
secured  his  reputation,  and  as  certainly 
provided  against  any  attempt  of  William 
Mansel  or  his  friends,  to  prove  they  were 
related. 

Mr.  Chance  was  surprised  his  lordship 
ever  suffered  such  impossibilities  to  enter 
his  mind.  Such  a  mere  clodhopper  as 
Mansel  must  have  turned  out,  admitting 
him  to  be  a  clever  lad,  would  never  find 
friends  to  assert  his  imaginary  claims  ;  he 
must  be  ignorant  of  his  relationship  to 
Mr.  Harland.  Mr.  Arlington,  who  had 
affected  to  patronize  him,  was  no  more; 
his  widow  and  daughters  would  now 
shrink  from  renewing  their  connexion  with 
such  a  low-born  plebeian ;  his  lordship 
must  have  remarked,  that  though  many 
people  were  too  prone  to  notice  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  give  them 
notions  of  luxury  and  comfort  very  incom- 
patible with  their  rank  in  Hfe,  that  they 

generally 
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generally  threw  them  off  as  they  grew  up. 
The  reverend  Mr.  Carter,  who  had  been 
his  first  patron,  was  now  married,  and  set- 
tled at  his  rectory,  and  had,  he  made  no 
doubt,  forgot  that  such  a  person  as  his 
once  favourite  pupil  still  existed,  or  he 
might  have  heard  he  was  no  more.  At 
all  events  he  was  not  his  inmate,  and  they 
knew  no  youth  answering  his  description 
had  ever  been  domesticated  with  either  co- 
lonel INl urray  or  Mr.Harland;  he  therefore 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  being 
dead,  or  gone  where  he  would  never  more 
be  heard  of 

The  earl  was  half  convinced  by  this  rea- 
soning, yet  an  unaccountable  dread  always 
came  over  him  when  his  better  judgment 
evinced  its  fallacy ;  but  striving  to  shake 
off  the  foul  fiend  by  which  he  was  now  con- 
tinually haunted,  he  strove  to  render  his 
abode  again  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  as  the  countess  ever  did  the 
honours  of  her  house  with  great  propriety, 
and  was  never  so  much  at  home  as  when 

arranging 
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arranging   the   decorations   of  a  fete ;   the 
newspapers  as  usual  bestowed  the  greatest 
encomiums  upon  her  taste  and  hospitality, 
and  her  lord's  elegant  manners ;  who  was 
well  aware  that  his  frequent  cabinet  and 
other  dinner  parties,  and  superb  at-homes 
in   the   evening,    were  very  essential  to 
keeping  up  his  popularity.     Harmony  had 
been   restored    between    this   fashionable 
couple,  the  earl  declaring  they  must,  by 
their   increasing   attention     to    the  beau 
monde,  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  lord 
Exmore,  which  might  as  yet  be  placed  to 
the  score  of  youth  and  inexperience ;  and 
as  he  frequently  told  those  who  had  heard 
of  his  gross  behaviour  at  Lausanne  how  se- 
verely he  had  punished  him,  they  kindly 
prognosticated  that  a  few  months  spent 
under  his  lordship's  eye  would  render  him 
all  he  could  wish. 

The  winter  had  glided  away  more  plea- 
santly than  the  preceding  one,  and  the 
countess  had  mentioned  a  wish  to  visit 
Spa,  now  the  continent  was  again  open  to 

travellers. 
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travellers.  The  earl  had  not  put  a  decid- 
ed negative  upon  the  proposal,  though  he 
guessed  she  hoped  to  extend  her  journey 
to  Le5^den ;  when  one  morning,  having 
something  to  say  to  her  respecting  their 
evening  party,  he  sought  her  in  her  bou- 
doir immediately  after  breakfast,  where 
he  found  her  tete-a-tete  with  a  maiden 
lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  whose  small  in- 
come rendered  her  a  second  Mrs.  Blandish 
to  her  richer  friends,  and  she  never  visited 
those  who  could  not  pay  for  her  smooth 
speeches  and  officious  notice.  The  earl, 
who  held  poverty  in  full  as  much  con- 
tempt as  she  did,  and  whose  very  superior 
mind  laid  him  much  less  open  to  flattery 
than  his  countess,  had  long  entertained 
an  intuitive  dislike  to  this  titled  spinster, 
whom  he  felt  assured  often  misled  his 
weak  vain  wife,  and  led  her  to  form  sus- 
picions and  conclusions  which  would  ne- 
ver have  occurred  to  her,  had  they  not 
been  suggested  by  her  more  artful  com- 
panion. He  so  seldom  entered  lady  Del- 
voL.  iiL  M  mont's 
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mont's  private  apartments,  that  his  present 
visit  appeared  both  to  surprise  and  dis- 
concert both  ladies:    the  visitor  was  in- 
stantly upon  the  move,  declaring  she  had 
greatly  exceeded  her  time ;    the  countess 
protested  she  would  set  her  down,  request- 
ing she  would  step  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  she  would  join  her   immediately. 
The  earl  ironically  requested  he  might  not 
derange  them,  but  lady  Bridget  Shenstone 
retired  while  he  was  speaking,  and  as  the 
countess     awaited     his     communications 
standing,   he  gave  them  with  his  usual 
sangfroid,  and  was  retreating,  if  not  as 
hastily  as  she  had  done,  rather  quicker 
than  he  usually  left  an  apartment,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  a  letter  lying  on  the 
ground,  which  probably  would  not  have 
excited  his  notice,  if  lady  Bridget  had  not 
seized  some  papers  lying  on  a  table,  from 
which  this  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  her 
precipitate  retreat.     Naturally  inclined  to 
suspicion,  he  picked  up  the  letter ;  it  was 
addressed  to  her  ladyship,  and  he  felt  as- 
sured 
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sured  the  writing  was  lord  Exmore's ;  a 
private  mark  under  the  name  convinced 
him  that  it  was  intended  for  the  countess ; 
he  felt  no  scruple  in  opening  it;  indeed  he 
considered  few  private  correspondences  sa- 
cred where  his  own  interest  w^as  concerned. 
Hastily  unfolding  it,  as  the  handwriting 
corresponded  with  the  direction,  he  soon 
discovered  that  a  private  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  his  obstinate  inso- 
lent son  and  his  even  more  weak  and  silly 
mother,  evidently  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  tutor,  but  of  course  perfectly  confi- 
dential. This  hopeful  youth  still  dreaded 
the  reappearance  of  his  elder  brother, 
whom  he  appeared  to  think  there  would  be 
no  sin  in  shooting,  since  he  must  be  some 
impostor,  whom  his  severe  father  would 
render  subservient  to  his  w^ish,  to  deprive 
him  (whom  he  knew  he  detested)  of  his 
birthright ;  thanking  his  dear  mother  for 
her  very  kind  supply,  since  he  was  half 
starved,  and  quite  at  the  mercy  of  old  Bat- 
son,  who  seldom  or  ever  lost  sight  of  him; 
M  2  but 
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but  lady  Bridget's  agent  having  bribed  the 
porter  of  the  college,  had  enabled  him  to 
receive  both  letters  and  remittances  quite 
safe ;  assuring  his  mother  that  when  once 
of  age,  he  would  set  his  cruel  father  at  defi- 
ance— nay,  join  the  opposition,  mther  than 
fail  to  torment  him ;  since  he  deserved  no 
mercy  at  his  hands,  and  none  he  should 
meet  :  his  rank  in  life  would  enable  him 
to  marry  a  rich  wife ;  and  with  plenty  of 
money,  he  would  soon  shew  the  earl  that 
he  set  his  anger  at  nought  :  inquiring 
who  had  replaced  the  Mrs.  Harland  whom 
his  father  had  once  kept — ridiculing  the 
idea  of  such  a  man  setting  up  for  a  moral 
character ;  and  really  displaying  more  ta- 
lents for  satire  and  a  more  mschievous  dis- 
position than  the  earl  had  ever  given  him 
credit  for. — "  He  is  not  such  an  egregious 
fool  as  his  mother,"  mentally  exclaimed  the 
provoked  minister,  "  but  he  is  still  more 
dangerous,  and  she  has  been  kindly  eager 
to  lower  me  in  his  estimation  ;  well  might 
my  advice,  much  more  that  of  Batson,  be 

set 
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set  at  nought,  when  he  was  thus  encou- 
raged in  his  audacity  and  disobedience." 

The  letter  was  still  open  in  his  hand 
when  the  ladies  returned  into  the  boudoir 
in  their  way  down  stairs,  really  in  search 
of  the  very  missive  he  had  so  accidentally 
stumbled  upon.  Their  confusion  was  still 
more  visible  than  v/hen  he  joined  them ; 
but  rather  recovering  her  presence  of  mind, 
lady  Bridget  exclaimed — "  That  letter  is 
mine ;  I  hope  your  lordship " 

"  Has  not  read  it,  you  mean  to  say,  lady 
Bridget  Shenstone ;  had  it  not  been  in  my 
son's  handwriting,  I  should  have  scorn- 
ed to  have  taken  advantage  of  your  care- 
lessness ;  as  it  is,  I  can  onlj  say  that  my 
doors  will  in  future  be  closed  against  your 
ladyship,  since  you  have  thus  dared  to 
interfere  with  my  orders  and  my  arrange- 
ments ;  believe  me,  your  sex  is  your  sole 
protection  from  more  rigorous  measures. — 
You  may  thank  yourself,  lady  Delmont, 
for  my  present  behaviour;  your  carriage 
may  convey  her  ladyship  home ;  but  if 
M  3  ever 
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ever  you  return  this  visit,  I  shall  banish 
you  from  my  roof,  let  the  consequences  be 
ever  so  inimical  to  my  future  welfare;" 
turning  upon  his  heel,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  and  leaving  his  auditors  in  no 
frame  of  mind  to  deprecate  his  well-found- 
ed resentment:  each  gave  way  to  a  vio- 
lent burst  of  sorrow,  and  then  each  blamed 
the  other  for  what  had  occurred;  till  aware 
that  a  separation  from  her  husband  would 
expose  her  to  general  odium,  the  countess 
was  the  first  to  advise  their  submitting  to 
necessity,  requesting  lady  Bridget  would 
suffer  the  carriage  to  take  her  home,  and 
that  she  would  write  a  true  account  of 
this  unexpected  brulee  to  her  dear  George, 
who  must,  like  them,  wait  with  patience 
till  they  could,  unsuspected,  renew  their 
private  correspondence;  and  as  lady  Bridget 
was  equally  averse  to  disputing  the  mi- 
nister's will,  she  at  last  departed,  promis- 
ing to  address  lord  Exmore  that  very 
evening. 

As  the  earl  had  foreseen  such  would  be 

the 
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the  arrangement,  an  express  to  Mr.  Bat- 
son  occasioned  the  dismission  of  the  por- 
ter, and  enabled  him  to  read  the  epistle  of 
this  female  plotter,  who  had  certainly  not 
spared  the  earl  in  her  animadversions  ; 
and  had  he  not  patched  up  a  sort  of  poli- 
tical reconciliation  with  the  countess,  to  de- 
ceive the  world,  and  had  it  not  been  greatly 
to  his  interest  to  suffer  her  to  continue  his 
inmate,  probably  this  letter  would  have 
sealed  her  doom  ;  as  it  was,  he  never 
sought  her  in  private — and  thus  this,  to 
appearance,  well-assorted  couple,  whose 
mansion  was  the  continual  scene  of  festi- 
vity, never  met  except  in  public,  to  de- 
ceive the  world  into  a  belief  that  they 
were  as  happy  as  rank,  popularity,  and 
riches  could  make  them ;  and  that  while 
his  lordship's  mornings  were  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  nation,  his  evenings, 
when  alone,  were  devoted  to  his  lady  and 
family. 


M  4  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  brothers  Murray  and  Harland,  were 
during  this  period  spending  their  time 
very  agreeably  at  Naples.  The  English 
then  resident  there  prov^ed  very  pleasant 
people ;  and  they  had,  through  the  means 
of  the  British  ambassador,  been  introduced 
to  many  Neapolitans,  from  whose  evening 
parties  they  derived  much  amusement. 

Baron  Villars  was  a  frequent  correspon- 
dent; from  him  they  learnt  the  fracas  at 
Lausanne,  and  its  consequences  to  lord 
Exmore ;  he  also  sent  them  a  copy  of  the 
earl's  letter  to  Mr.  De  Melfort,  which  de- 
lighted them,  justly  conceiving  his  lord- 
ship never  supposed  he  was  thus  apolo- 
gizing to  his  proscribed  son ;  indeed  this 
was  such  a  proof  of  his  entertaining  no 
suspicion  that  this  young  Swiss  was  other 

than 
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than  the  baron's  son  that,  they  ceased  to 
fear  his  lordship  having  recourse  to  any 
future  machinations  against  their  protege; 
still  great  caution  was  requisite — the  earl 
was  so  keen  a  politician,  he  might  be  mere- 
ly throwing   dust  in   their  eyes   to   put 
them  off  their  guard ;  this  the  baron  had 
suggested,    who    seriously   dreaded    the 
merchant's    removing    his    nephew,    for 
whom  he  felt  his  affection  daily  increase  ; 
^since,  though  Edward  continued  his  stu- 
dies, he  spent  a  good   deal  of  his   time 
with  his  nominal  father,  to  whom  he  was 
no  less  attached.     Indeed,  brought  up  as 
he  had   been,  his   feelings  had  been   so 
deadened,  that  he  considered  those  who 
seemed  to  like  him  as  superior   beings. 
He  was  still  very  partial  to  his  first  friend, 
Mr.  Carter;    from  motives  of  prudence, 
that  gentleman  had  declined  correspond- 
ing with  him ;    but  he  sometimes  heard 
of  him  through  the  medium  of  the  ba- 
ron's English  correspondents,  and  was  very 
M  5  glad 
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glad   to  learn  he  was  well  and   happy, 
and  that  his  first-born  was  named  Edward. 
Of  Ellen  Arlington,  our  hero,  if  so  he 
may  be  styled,  retained  a  most  vivid  re- 
collection ;  the  cruel  letter  of  her  father's 
dictation  was  amongst  his  hoards,  as  was 
Mrs.  Arlington's  short  note,  in  which  she 
explained  by  whose  orders  her  Ellen  had 
addressed  him,  assuring  him  that  she  freely 
forgave  his  having  rather  forgotten  their 
relative  situations,  and  recommending  his 
not  renewing  his  visits  till  she  had  made 
his  peace  with  Mr.  Arlington.     As  he  had 
left  Westbury  the  following  day,  he  had 
certainly  conformed  to  her  wishes;    still 
he  felt  most  anxiously  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  sweet  girl,  whose  kindness 
towards  him  as  William  Mansel  was  deep- 
ly engraven   upon  his   heart,  though  he 
rather  feared  they  should  not  meet  again 
till  she  was  married,  when  he  should  not 
feel  inclined  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
as  the  baron  gave  him  no  hopes  of  vi- 
siting 
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siting  England  at  least  before  he  was  of 
age. 

This   worthy  Swiss   had  told   him  so 
plausible  a  tale,  to  account  for  his  having 
been  so  strangely  brought  up,  placing  the 
circumstance  solely  to  the  base  cupidity  of 
a  relation  of  his  mother,  who  had  appro- 
priated to  herself  the  money  she  had  re- 
ceived for  his  maintenance ;  and  who  had 
wished  to  prevent  even  his  existence  from 
being  discovered,  that  she  might,  in  con- 
cert with   some  other  relatives,  defraud 
him  of  his   mother's  fortune,  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him  on  her  deathbed ; 
and  various  untoward  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  early  imprudence  of  his 
parent,  had  enabled  them  to  secure  him 
so  effectually  in  their  toils,  that  it  was 
merely  by  the  deathbed  confession  of  one 
of  the  parties  he  (the  baron)  had  been  able 
to  discover  his   retreat;   and  even  then, 
such  were  the  people  who  had  thus  grossly 
abused  their  trust,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  remove  him  by  stealth, 
M  6  and 
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and  to  request  that  he  would  never,  ex- 
cept to  him  or  Mr.  Carter,  revert  to  his 
residence  at  Westbury,  or  to  his  having 
borne  the  name  of  Mansel. 

Edward  was  at  first  too  happy,  except 
when  Ellen  Arlington  came  across  him, 
to  pay  the  same  attention  to  this  relation 
he  did  upon  reflection.  The  baron  must 
be  his  father — the  sincere  regard  he  evinc- 
ed for  him  silenced  all  his  doubts  of  their 
relationship.  Of  his  mother  this  gentle- 
man always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms, 
though  he  did  not  deny  she  had  acted  im- 
prudently, impelled  by  the  severity  of 
some  part  of  her  family  and  the  treachery 
of  others,  which  had  prevented  her  from 
watching  over  his  infancy,  and  thus  pre- 
serving him  from  the  machinations  of 
those  who  had  hoped  to  revel  in  her  spoils, 
by  bringing  him  up  as  a  peasant,  and  by 
concealing  his  existence  from  those  whom 
they  were  aware  were  most  anxious  to  dis- 
cover his  retreat. 

"  The  illegitimacy  of  my  birth  gave 

them 
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them  greater  power,"  Edward  ventured  to 
suppose. 

"  The  less  is  said  upon  that  subject,  my 
dear  boy,  the  better;  possibly,  would  it 
tend  to  any  good  purpose,  I  might  prove 
you  were  born  in  wedlock ;  but  should  I 
succeed,  which,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances, is  very  doubtful,  I  should  lay  you 
open  to  the  malice  of  those  who  were  so 
anxious  to  prevent  your  ever  being  in  a 
situation  to  frustrate  their  iniquitous 
schemes;  so  content  yourself  with  being 
restored  to  your  proper  rank  in  society, 
and  in  having  two  very  sincere  friends,  be- 
sides myself,  who  are  scarcely  less  anxious 
for  your  welfare,  and  to  whose  care  and 
protection  I  shall  leave  you,  should  I  die 
before  you  come  of  age.  My  early  friend, 
Mr.  Harland,  you  must  have  guessed,  is 
one — and  his  brother-in-law,  colonel  Mur- 
ray, is  the  other." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  beine:  excel- 
lent  men,  my  dear  father ;  but  I  sincerely 
hope  I  shall  never   regard  them  but  as 

your 
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your  friends.  Now  do  not  fancy  me  cu- 
rious, or  anxious  to  know  more  than  you 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  relate  to  me 
respecting  my  early  estrangement  from 
my  friends,  but  surely  the  lady  whom  I 
once  supposed  was  my  mother  also  bore 
the  name  of  Harland ;  her  visits  to  Broom- 
fields  are  too  deeply  engraved  on  my  re- 
recollection  to  lead  me  to  suppose  I  am 
mistaken." 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct :  that  woman 
was  your  late  mother's  most  cruel  enemy, 
and  the  agent  of  a  person  of  still  more 
consequence,  at  whose  instigation  you 
were  secluded  at  farmer  Grifiiths's ;  she 
was  a  distant  relation  of  my  friend,  who, 
fully  aware  of  her  iniquity,  holds  her  in 
the  greatest  abhorrence ;  so  endeavour 
henceforth  to  banish  her  and  Broomfields 
from  your  recollection,  since  you  are  re- 
moved beyond  the  reach  of  her  malice. 
Prudence  and  silence  are  still  requisite  re- 
specting the  past ;  so  let  us  look  forward 
to  the  future,  with  a  proper  dependence 

upon 
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upon  Him  who  protected  you  in  your  in- 
fancy, and  who  enabled  me  to  rescue  you 
from  the  hands  of  the  wretches  who  pro- 
posed sending  you  to  any  foreign  settle- 
ment most  likely  to  prove  your  grave.'* 

This  closed  the  conversation ;  and  if 
Edward  entertained  a  wish  that  his  be- 
loved father  had  been  more  communica- 
tive, he  did  not  give  it  words,  convinced 
that  prudence  alone  restrained  him  from 
entering  into  more  details. 

The  baron  wrote  the  friends  all  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  his  son,  de- 
claring that  he  became  every  day  more  at- 
tached to  him,  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  having  adopted  a  youth  who  was 
so  generally  beloved  and-  admired,  as  he 
was  continually  congratulated  upon  being 
the  father  of  such  a  son,  who  was  consi- 
dered, and  with  justice,  an  universal  genius. 
The  uncle  and  father-in-law  were  no  less 
delighted,  since  they  had  much  rather  see 
him  shine  as  a  private  gentleman  than 
even  succeed  his  father  as  minister,  though 

his 
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his  talents  certainly  rendered  him  capable 
of  doing  so  with  eclat. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  the  colonel  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  visit  the  Greek  islands, 
and  those  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  he  had  never  seen,  and  was  never 
likely  to  do,  except  he  seized  the  present 
opportunity.  They  were  now  assured 
that  Edward  was  well,  and  pursuing  his 
studies  with  his  characteristic  activity. 
The  baron  would  freely  forgive  their  de- 
ferring to  visit  Switzerland  till  the  au- 
tumn, as  the  worthy  man  was  half  jealous 
of  their  avowed  regard  for  his  son,  and  ap- 
peared to  dread  the  dear  boy  drawing  com- 
parisons between  them ;  and  he  agreed  * 
that  their  proposed  visit  might  unsettle 
him,  and  render  him  very  anxious  to  revi- 
sit England,  of  which  island  he  seemed  to 
retain  a  most  pleasing  remembrance,  not- 
withstanding his  early  privations;  but 
Ellen  Arlington  appeared  still  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  not  to  mention  his  first  pa- 
tron, Mr.  Carter,  who  had  very  lately,  in 

conse- 
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consequence  of  the  colonel  having  had  an 
excellent  living  fallen  in,  which  was  in  his 
gift,  removed  into  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Harland  was  too  partial  to  the  co- 
lonel's society  to  raise  many  objections  to 
his  scheme ;  the  baron  was  therefore  in- 
foraied  of  their  plans,  and  the  friends  set 
sail  for  Sicily.  We  shall  not  follow  them 
on  their  voyage,  &;c.  merely  observing  that 
they  learnt  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths from  a  Smyrna  merchant,  whose  bro- 
ther JNIr.  Harland  had  known  in  Russia,  and 
like  the  earl  they  were  more  inclined  to 
rejoice  at  the  circumstance  than  to  regret 
their  demise.  Martin  felt  assured  they 
had  recollected  poor  Gwynne  in  their  last 
moments,  presuming  that  the  gentlemen 
having  visited  Cagliari  had  led  to  their 
untimely  fate.  As  they  were  seldom  sta- 
tionary, they  did  not  often  hear  from  either 
England  or  Switzerland ;  and  various  de- 
lays, and  other  unforeseen  circumstances, 
so  prolonged  their  voyage,  that  it  was  too 
late  in   the  season,  when  they  landed  at 

Leghorn, 
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Leghorn,  to  render  it  safe  for  the  colonel 
to  proceed  into  Switzerland;  the)''  there- 
fore resolved  to  winter  at  Pisa,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Berne  Berg,  as  early  as  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  in  the  spring. 

No  incident  worthy  recording  occurred 
during  their  stay  at  the  last-mentioned 
town.  Mrs.  Arlington,  Mr.  Du  Verney 
wrote  them,  had  again  taken  up  her  abode 
in  Saville-row,  the  colonel  having  request- 
ed her  to  consider  that  house  as  her  own, 
while  he  continued  abroad. 

The  baron  and  Edward  continued  in 
excellent  health ;  the  former  appearing  to 
become  daily  more  attached  to  his  boy,  as 
he  generally  termed  our  hero. 

Lord  Delmont  continued  in  the  same 
high  favour  with  one  party,  and  was  as 
much  disliked  by  the  other;  while  the 
countess's  fetes  continued  as  brilliant  as 
ever ;  and  certainly  she  was  indebted  to 
her  near  connexion  with  the  cabinet,  and 
profuse  style  of  living,  for  being  so  often 
mentioned  in   the  public  papers.      The 

earl's 
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earl's  eldest  son,  these  journals  also  in- 
formed the  public,  was  studying  very  hard 
at  Leyden,  and  was  likely  to  display  equal 
talents  with  his  father,  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  parliament.  The  opposition  pa- 
pers were  rude  enough  to  remind  their 
readers  why  he  had  left  Switzerland  ;  but 
who  of  any  sense  or  consequence  ever  at- 
tended to  the  nonsense  they  printed? 
thought  the  countess  and  her  friends; 
while  the  earl  was  fully  convinced  that 
coercion  and  the  greatest  severity  alone 
kept  his  worthless  son  from  again  afford- 
ing paragraphs  for  those  journals  which 
condemned  his  measures,  and  of  course  a 
triumph  to  the  party  whom  he  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  annihilate. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  now  sworn  friends  and  brothers  had 
reached  Turin,  in  their  road  to  Switzer- 
land, where  they  proposed  spending  the 
summer,  wishing  to  see  every  thing  wor- 
thy notice.  They  remained  three  weeks  in 
this  capital  city,  when  every  thing  being 
prepared  for  their  departure,  and  the  car- 
riages at  the  door  of  their  hotel,  Mr. 
Harland,  who  was  examining  the  splinter- 
bar,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  sus- 
tained some  injury,  received  so  dreadful  a 
kick  from  a  vicious  horse,  that  his  leg  was 
broken  in  so  shocking  a  manner,  it  was  at 
first  feared  that  he  must  have  submitted  to 
amputation,  to  which  he  appeared  so  very 
averse,  that  the  attending  surgeons  exerted 
their  skill  so  successfully,  he  was,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  fortnight,  pronounced  out 

of 
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of  danger.  Martin  proved  an  invaluable 
nurse,  and  the  colonel  seldonn  left  bis 
friend's  bedside  when  he  was  well  enough 
to  converse. 

As  the  cure  promised  to  be  very  tedi^ 
ous,  the  bone  had  been  so  splintered,  ba- 
ron Villars  joined  them  at  Turin,  declar- 
infj  he  would  have  brouoht  his  son  with 
him,  had  not  colonel  Murray  in  his  letter 
rather  objected  to  his  doing  so — since  Mr. 
Harland  must  have  been  either  much  bet- 
ter, as  proved  tlie  case,  or  no  more,  ere 
he  (the  baron)  could  reach  Turin — and 
to  confine  a  youth  of  that  age  to  a  sick 
room,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  feelings, 
was  not  the  wish  of  the  invalid,  not  to 
mention  the  derangement  of  his  studies. 
Edward  was  therefore  left  with  Mr. 
Chaumette,  while  his  father  visited  Italy, 
where  he  remained  till  the  season  obliged 
him  to  return  home ;  since  easy  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps  had  been  rendered,  he  did 
not  wish  to  cross  them  in  winter;  and  as 
Mr.  Harland's  medical  attendants  i'ccom- 

mended 
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mended  his  wintering  at  Nice,  thither  he 
proceeded,  the  colonel  and  Martin  (who 
was  now  considered  and  treated  as  their 
joint  friend)  accompanying  him  ;  as  he  of- 
ten declared  that  he  was  much  more  in- 
debted for  his  recovery  to  their  unremit- 
ting attentions  than  to  his  surgeons'  skill, 
though  he  gave  them  great  credit  for  their 
treatment  of  his  leg,  as  the  trifling  lame- 
ness they  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  he 
considered  of  no  consequence. 

Earl  Delmont  had,  it  may  be  supposed, 
heard  of  his  misfortune  ;  and  it  may  also  be 
supposed  that  he  would  not  have  been  a 
very  severe  mourner  had  it  pleased  God- 
to  have  taken  him ;  since,  without  know- 
ing why,  he  felt  a  secret  dread  of  the  mer- 
chant, that  all  his  self-reasoning  could  not 
entirely  overcome.  Of  his  eldest  son's 
death  he  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt ; 
yet  it  was  most  extraordinary  and  truly 
provoking,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
diligence  of  Mr.  Chance  and  various  under- 
lings, it  had  never  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained 
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certained  how  he  left  Westbury,  or  whi- 
ther in  the  first  instance  he  had  bent  his 
steps.  Mrs.  Harland's  duplicity  had  oc- 
casioned so  much  time  having  elapsed  be- 
fore his  departure  was  known,  that  the 
usual  methods  of  inquiry  had  all  failed, 
since  no  stage  coachman  could  remember 
who  they  had  taken  up  six  months  be- 
fore; the  same  difficulty  had  occurred  re- 
specting the  vessels  which  had  cleared  out 
from  Bristol;  and  thus,  though  the  mi- 
nister would  have  offered  any  bribe  to  be 
at  a  certainty,  to  him  his  son's  fate  re- 
mained shrouded  in  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. 

To  return  to  the  brothers.  As  early  as 
the  weather  at  all  seconded  their  wishes, 
they  left  Nice  for  Switzerland,  and  with- 
out any  accident  to  detain  them  on  the 
road,  reached  the  castle  of  Berne  Berg,  a 
fine  old  edifice,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  an  old-fashioned  English  country  man- 
sion, in  perfect  health  and  safety.  As 
they  had  not  chosen  to  fix  the  day  of  their 

arrival, 
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arrival,  the  baron  had  not  let  Edward 
know  exactly  when  he  expected  them,  re- 
solving to  send  him  an  express  the  mo- 
ment they  came;  but  as  he  had  much  to 
talk  over  with  them,  he  wished  to  have 
them  for  the  first  day  to  himself. 

Their  reception  was,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, truly  cordial ;  though  more  than 
twenty  years  their  senior,  the  baron  consi- 
dered them  as  brothers,  and  they  were 
grieved  to  observe  that  he  appeared  to 
have  broken  very  fast  during  the  last  six 
months.  He  was  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance, as  he  almost  immediately  related  to 
the  gentlemen  how  he  had  disposed  of  his 
estates  and  acquired  property.  The  small 
seat,  which  had  given  a  name  to  the  child 
of  his  adoption,  he  had  truly  declared  to 
his  relations,  had  been  purchased  for  him 
with  part  of  his  mother's  property  ;  and 
was  he  not  likely  to  be  so  very  amply 
provided  for,  he  should  have  been  much 
more  bountiiiil  to  him ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  his  Swiss  relatives  the  dear 

boy's 
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boy's  enemies,  entering  into  various  de- 
tails, which  would  be  very  uninteresting 
to  our  readers. 

The  express  had  been  dispatched  the 
moment  the  gentlemen  arrived,  which  was 
on  the  Thursday,  to  dinner;  and  as  they 
knew  it  would  not  reach  Geneva  till  next 
morning,  probably  before  any  one  was  stir- 
ring, they  did  not  expect  Edward  before 
the  next  evening ;  but  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, he  entered  the  breakfast-parlour  ere 
they  had  finished  their  meal,  having  set 
out  the  moment  he  had  read  the  baron's 
letter,  and  performed  the  distance,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles,  in  six  hours,  upon 
his  famous  horse. 

The  baron  received  his  first  embrace, 
and  never  had  the  old  gentleman  felt  more 
proud  than  when  he  asked  Mr.  Harland 
if  he  should  have  recollected  his  son  ;  and 
certainly,  but  for  his  great  resemblance  to 
both  his  parents,  the  merchant  might  with 
truth  have  replied  in  the  negative,  since 
Edward,  to  the  finest  figure  and  most  en- 
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gaging  countenance,  now  joined  the  man- 
ners and  deportment  of  an  elegant  young 
man  of  fashion,  equally  removed  from  the 
English  dandy,  and  the  rusticity  he  had 
displayed  when  he  had  last  seen  him.  Ne- 
ver had  the  colonel  been  so  taken  by 
surprise,  as  the  youth's  smile  so  particu- 
larly reminded  him  of  his  adored  Emily, 
that  he  with  difficulty  sufficiently  com- 
manded his  feelings  not  to  excite  the 
young  man's  surprise. 

The  first  compliments  and  welcomes 
being  over,  the  baron  inquired  for  Mr. 
Mirvan. 

"  He  is  in  excellent  health  ;  I  only  wish 
he  had  a  little  more  quicksilver  in  his  dis- 
position ;  he  is  too  grave  and  steady  for 
his  age ;  he  will  not  be  half  so  active  as 
you  are,  sir,  when  as  old ;  but  he  is  a  most 
amiable  youth ;  were  we  more  alike,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  half  so  intimate." 

The  colonel  thought  that  very  possible; 
while  Mr.  Harland,  who  felt,  like  the  ba- 
ron,  proud  of  his  connexion    with  this 

highly- 
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highly-gifted  youth,  was  secretly  wishing 
he  could  see  him  in  parliament,  opposing 
his  powerful  father's  measures,  feeling  as- 
sured that  he  had  talents  equal  to  the  un- 
dertaking, resolving,  when  the  baron  died 
(as  to  remove  him  before  would  be  the 
height  of  ingratitude),  not  to  suffer  him 
to  bury  them  in  Switzerland.  His  pre- 
sent studies  were  now  discussed,  and  the 
friends  were  astonished  at  the  depth  of 
learning  he  displayed,  and  at  the  fluency 
with  which  he  had  acquired  all  the  mo- 
dern languages.  He  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Mr.  Chaumette,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous professors  attached  to  the  college,  de- 
clared himself  delighted  with  the  society 
of  Geneva,  mentioning  various  families  of 
the  first  consequence,  with  whom  he  seem- 
ed to  be  upon  the  most  intimate  footing. 

"  And  who  are  your  favourites  among 
the  ladies  ?"  gaily  inquired  Mr.  Harland. 

"  I  could  mention  twenty  equally  ami- 
able young  women,  sir,  therefore  I  should 
be  puzzled  to  decide,"  adroitly   turning 
N  2  the 
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the  conversation  upon  the  merchant's  late 
accident,  well  knowing  that  the  baron 
wished  him  to  select  a  Swiss  wife ;  but  as 
yet  he  had  seen  no  female  to  compare  to 
his  former  playfellow. 

The  colonel  again  reverted  to  Mr.  Mir- 
van,  inquiring  whether  he  was  studying 
for  any  particular  profession. 

"  He  does  not  know  for  what  he  is  in- 
tended, sir.  His  grandfather  proposes  vi- 
siting Switzerland  this  summer;  and  my 
friend  supposes  that  he  means  his  mother 
and  himself  should  return  to  England  with 
him,  as  the  old  gentleman  wishes  him  to 
spend  a  couple  of  years  at  Oxford.  Mir- 
van  would  prefer  going  the  grand  tour ; 
but  that  must  be  as  the  higher  powers 
choose." 

"  I  should  suppose  he  is  intended  for 
the  church,  though  I  am  surprised  at  the 
doctor's  having  given  him  a  foreign  educa- 
tion," was  the  reply. 

"  He  is  not  to  be  a  clergyman,  I  am  con- 
vinced, sir,  though  his  own  inclinations 

point 
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point  that  way ;  but  his  grandfather,  upon 
his  telling  him  so,  said  he  had  other  views 
for  him.  To  rise  in  the  church,  people 
ought  to  have  very  powerful  interest ; 
he  (the  doctor)  had  been  led  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  mitre,  but  a  great  man,  now  in 
power  in  England,  upon  whom  he  per- 
suaded himself  he  might  depend,  had  over- 
looked him  in  favour  of  another  candidate, 
who  had  more  parliamentary  interest ; 
however,  time  would  shew  whether  he 
might  not  be  able  to  convince  this  gentle- 
man, that  it  might  have  been  more  to  his 
interest  to  have  preferred  his  certainly 
well-founded  claims,  not  that  he  harbour- 
ed any  revenge — at  least  so  he  told  his 
grandson.  But  I  own  I  think  he  almost 
confessed  he  was  influenced  by  that  base 
passion." 

"  But  pray,  my  wise  son,"  rejoined  the 
baron,  "  do  you  make  no  allowance  for 
this  worthy  man's  disappointment?  ingra- 
titude is  surely  as  baneful  as  revenge,  so  I 
will  not  have  the  doctor  condemned,  even 
N  3  by 
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by  you,  who  are  very  seldom  in  the  wrong. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  friend  does 
not  approve  of  his  grandfather's  inten- 
tions." 

"  Oh,  he  does  not,  like  me,  my  dear  fa- 
ther, suffer  his  tongue  to  outrun  his  dis- 
cretion ;  but  if,  as  it  seems  probable,  he  is 
merely  to  figure  as  an  English  country 
gentleman,  he  thinks  he  should  glean  more 
knowledge  by  travelling,  than  by  studying 
alma  mater.  Such  are  his  ideas.  But  then, 
grandpapa,  and  I  dai-e  say  he  knows  best, 
notwithstanding  my  flippancy,  says,  he 
may  form  many  valuable  connexions  at 
college ;  besides,  he  wishes  him  particu- 
larly to  study  the  British  constitution, 
possibly  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  a 
seat  in  parliament,  which  may  lead  to 
greater  honours.  Such  has  been  the  rea- 
soning of  the  old  gentleman  when  I  have 
been  present,  and  I  have  been  surprised 
by  the  sound  arguments  with  which  he 
has  silenced  both  me  and  his  grandson; 
he  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  scholar, 

and 
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and  he  appears  to  have  made  a  study  of 
poHtics ;  yet  he  is  deficient  in  that  open 
candour  that  pervades  all  your  words  and 
actions,  my  dear  father.  He  may,  and 
doubtless  is,  a  man  of  very  superior  talents  ; 
but  he  seems  by  choice  to  pursue  a  sort  of 
crooked  path.  I  dare  say  I  am  merely  ex- 
posing my  own  ignorance ;  but  though  I 
give  him  credit  for  excellent  intentions,  I 
feel  assured  that  he  wishes  to  render  his 
grandson  more  a  man  of  the  world  than 
suits  with  my  friend's  principles;  however, 
I  have  no  right  to  arraign  his  conduct." 

"  Why,  as  we  are  unacquainted  with 
his  reasons  for  wishing  to  render  your 
friend  a  man  of  the  world,  we  have  no 
right  to  condemn  his  motives,"  rejoined 
the  baron,  who  was  delighted  at  having 
thus  drawn  out  his  favourite.  "  Have 
you  heard  how  lord  Exmore  goes  on,  to 
whose  want  of  policy  you  were  indebted 
for  so  elegant  a  letter  from  his  father  ?" 

"  He  is  returned  to  England,  I  have 

heard  from  professor  Champfort,  who  cor- 

N  4  responded 
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responded  with  his  tutor,  and  is,  ere  thig, 
at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Batson  writes,  that  he 
will  make  a  better  figure  in  a  ball-room 
than  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel;  and  yet  as 
soon  as  he  is  of  age,  there  he  is  to  hold 
forth.  Should  the  earl  offend  him,  ten  to 
one  he  displays  his  oratory  on  the  other 
side,  as  he  perfectly  well  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  word  revenge ;  and  while 
at  Geneva,  he  used  to  entertain  his  favour- 
ites, or  rather  his  flatterers,  with  railing  at 
his  father,  who,  by  his  account,  kept  vari- 
ous mistresses,  and  treated  lady  Delmont 
and  his  children  very  ill — nay,  had  threat- 
ened to  acknowledge  a  natural  son  for  his 
heir.  Mirvan,  a  few  others,  and  myself, 
laughed  at  his  absurdity  ;  I  even  once  told 
him,  and  incurred  his  future  hatred  for  my 
officiousness,  that  he  would  hardly  be  tole- 
rated in  decent  society,  if  his  father  was 
not  prime  minister." 

"  Then  the  earl's  letter  has  rendered  you 
his  stanch  friend  ?"  said  Mr.  Harland. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  drawn 

a  very 
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a  very  erroneous  conclusion.  I  know  I 
shall  expose  my  ignorance,  but  positively 
I  think  that  very  polite  epistle  was  mere- 
ly written  for  effect ;  not  a  word  sprung 
from  the  heart.  My  lord  knew  his  son 
had  so  grossly  violated  the  common  rules 
of  politeness,  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
fend him,  so  he  gave  him  up ;  and  as  a 
pis  aller,  addressed  a  fine,  florid  string  of 
well-turned  phrases  to  me,  which,  had  I 
been  his  son,  might  have  turned  my  brain. 
I  did  not  find  them  so  intoxicating ;  I  saw 
the  ill  concealed  leaven  ;  since  complai- 
sant as  he  affected  to  be,  I  feel  assured  that 
even  when  he  wrote,  he  was  more  angry 
with  me  than  with  his  son.  He  may  be 
a  most  excellent  politician — nay,  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  very  superior  character  ;  but, 
laugh  if  you  please,  to  me  he  seems  to  be 
able  to  '  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain." 
"  Too  bad  !"  exclaimed  the  delighted 
baron,  while  the  brothers  declared  they 
perfectly  agreed  with  their  young  friend, 
who  hastened  away  to  look  after  his  horse, 
N  5  declaring 
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declaring  Bastide,  a  Swiss  servant,  wa  as 
very  poor  groom,  asking  the  gentlemen  to 
come  and  look  at  Rory  Bean,  as  he  named 
his  favourite. 

"  Oh  that  the  earl  could  have  heard  this 
darling  boy  thus  display  him  in  his  pro- 
per colours !"  cried  Mr.  Harknd. 

"  His  mother's  spirit  seemed  to  animate 
him,"  observed  the  coilonel.  "  How  truly 
may  we  now  exclaim,  what  shall  he,  shall 
he,  since  I  am  sure  the  earl  would  give 
any  bribe  within  his  compass,  to  have  such 
a  son  succeed  him !  How  is  he  punished 
in  the  fruition  of  his  villany  !  since  to 
have  heard  that  youth  second  his  plans 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  have 
rendered  him  too  proud;"  both  gentlemen 
declaring  they  could  never  sufficiently 
thank  the  baron  for  having  so  fully  second- 
ed their  wishes. 

"  Nature,  and  proper  tuition,  has  made 
him  what  you  find  him,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  can  you  wonder  at  my  partiality  ?  but 


let  us  go  and  see  his  horse." 


He 
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He  was  rubbing  him  down,  telling  the 
gentlemen  he  had  not  yet  forgot  his  early 
lessOhiS,  and  he  was  now  teaching  Bastide 
how  to  manage  an  English  horse.  Rory 
Bean  seemed  aware  of  the  favour  shewn 
him,  and,  in  his  way,  appeared  very  grate- 
ful. The  friends  declared  him  to  be  a 
very  fine  creature,  and  thus  gratified  their 
favourite,  who  soon  rejoined  them  in  the 
saloon. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


During  the  morning,  our  hero  did  the 
honours  of  the  castle  to  his  father's  friends, 
leading  them  over  the  gardens,  whicli 
though  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style,  were 
pleasant  and  suitable  to  the  mansion.  As 
Mr.  Harland's  lameness  prevented  him 
from  taking  long  walks,  he  returned  to  the 
baron,  while  the  colonel  and  Edward  took 
N  G  another. 
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another  turn  upon  a  noble  terrace,  which 
commanded  a  very  fine  view ;  the  latter 
pointed  out  the  small  domain  from  which 
he  derived  his  present  name,  adding — 
"  The  house  is  more  modern,  and  the 
grounds  are  now  laid  out  more  a  VAnglois ; 
Mirvan  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  castle  of  Melfort  an  appearance  of  com- 
fort, in  which  Berne  Berg  is  rather  defi- 
cient." 

"  Do  you  still  botanize?"  asked  the 
colonel. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  favourite  pursuits ;  and 
the  Swiss  mountains  afford  such  a  variety 
of  beautiful  plants,  I  delight  in  a  ramble; 
you  shall  see  my  collection,  colonel." 

"  I  shall  feel  obliged ;  though  I  suppose 
you  cannot  boast  of  any  Indian  shrubs, 
like  the  one  you  procured  at  Badminton." 

"  Good  heavens !  how  came  you  to  be 
aware  of  that  circumstance,  my  dear  sir  ? 
of  course  you  also  heard  what  serious  of- 
fence I  gave  the  great  Mr.  Arlington  ere 
I  left  Gloucestershire." 

« I  did 
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"  I  did  hear  the  old  gentleman  had  act- 
ed very  absurdly." 

"  I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  be 
aware  of  the  liberty  I  was  taking  with  a 
lovely  girl,  who  had  suffered  me  to  consi- 
der her  as  my  equal ;  Mr.  Arlington  was  not 
inclined  to  overlook  my  ignorance,  which 
had  certainly  led  me  into  error,  as  he  box- 
ed my  ears,  cuffed  the  sweet  Ellen,  and 
even  struck  her  attendant — and  not  con- 
tent with  having  thus  asserted  his  supe- 
riority, he  obliged  the  sweet  girl  to  write 
me  a  letter,  certainly  not  calculated  either 
to  flatter  my  vanity  or  compose  my  mind ; 
had  not  the  excellent  Mrs.  Arlington  sent 
me  a  few  lines  at  the  same  time,  I  should 
have  been  most  miserable;  but  the  mo- 
ment I  learnt  who  had  dictated  the  letter 
which  had  co  hurt  my  feehngs,  I  merely 
prized  it  as  being  the  writing  of  my  sweet 
favourite,  though  very  possibly  she  has, 
ere  this,  forgotten  the  ploughboy  that 
whistled  o'er  the  lea" 

"  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  whe- 
ther 
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ther  she  now  remembers  you,  as  I  have 
not  seen  her  these  two  years ;  but  as  she 
appeared  to  set  great  store  by  her  Indian 
shrub,  when  I  saw  her,  I  did  not  suppose 
she  had  then  forgotten  the  donor." 

"  She  was  a  lovely  girl  when  we  parted. 
Her  father  is  dead,  the  baron  has  told 
me;  well,  should  we  never  meet  again,  she 
has  my  best  wishes  for  her  future  happiness." 

"  Why  you  seem  to  think  more  hum- 
bly of  yourself  now  than  when  you  left 
Gloucestershire." 

"  I  know  myself  rather  better,  colonel ; 
my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  by  draw- 
ing out  the  few  talents  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  me,  first  rendered  me  rather 
vain ;  compared  with  those  I  daily  associ- 
ated with,  I  fancied  myself  a  prodigy ;  the 
gay,  lovely  Ellen  Arlington  gave  the  next 
stimulus  to  my  good  opinion  of  myself— 
she  kindly  noticed  me,  and  my  trifling  of- 
ferings were  so  much  overrated  by  her 
and  her  dear  mother,  whom  I  teally  almost 
worshipped,  that  I  forgot  the  difference  in 

our 
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our  stations ;  and  had  not  Miss  Arlington 
taken  every  means  to  check  my  pride,  I 
should  probably  sooner  have  incurred  Mr. 
Arlington's  displeasure.  My  dear  father's 
arrival  at  Westbury,  where  you  know  he 
took  up  his  abode  under  the  name  of  Ri- 
vers, did  not  tend  to  lessen  my  vanity, 
which  broke  forth  so  egregiously  upon  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  that  I  laid  myself  open 
to  the  treatment  I  received.  I  can  now 
make  many  excuses  for  a  father  in  such  a 
situation ;  to  him  I  was  still  an  uninform- 
ed peasant,  though  I  had  been  taught  to 
believe  I  should  henceforth  rank  among 
gentlemen ;  but  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  my  future  prospects,  therefore  he 
acted  very  naturally  ;  perhaps,  had  he 
been  a  man  of  higher  rank,  or  had  his  no- 
tions been  more  liberal,  he  would  have 
treated  me  with  silent  contempt,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  a  degree  of  rage  very  un- 
becoming his  station  in  life,  since  could 
he  suppose  two  children  would  be  swear- 
ing 
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ing  eternal  love?  at  all  events,  how  im- 
politic to  give  publicity  to  such  a  mere  act 
of  folly!" 

"  He  was  a  strange  character ;  and  at  the 
time  you  mention,  he  was  very  much 
swayed  by  his  eldest  daughter.  Before  he 
died,  he  did  ample  justice  to  the  superior 
merits  of  your  favourite  Ellen,  who  was 
not,  when  1  last  saw  her,  quite  so  ambiti- 
ous as  her  father." 

"  Probably  she  may  not,  sir ;  but  I  can- 
not flatter  myself,  while  so  many  English- 
men of  birth  and  fortune  will  be  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  her  hand,  that  she  would 
give  the  preference  to  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  foreigner.  No;  believe  me,  I  have 
much  less  silly  vanity  now  than  when  I 
first  was  noticed  by  Mrs.  Arlington,  of 
whom  I  could  relate  such  traits  of  good- 
ness, and  such  kind  attentions,  even  to  my 
comforts,  that  while  I  live  I  shall  daily 
put  up  prayers  for  her  welfare." 

"  Which  is  so  intimately  connected  with 

that 
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that  of  her  younger  daughter,  that  you 
must  join  her  in  your  petitions." 

Edward  was  pleased  with  the  idea;  and 
as  it  grew  late,  they  returned  to  the  house. 
The  colonel  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  conversation  he  had  had  with 
his  favourite  to  Mr.  Harland.  As  the  baron 
so  much  wished  him  to  settle  in  Switzer- 
land, he  did  not  encourage  his  seeking  a 
wife  in  England  ;  and  as  the  merchant  did 
not  wish  him  tomarry  very  early,  the  friends 
agreed  they  must  leave  the  future  to  Pro- 
vidence. Should  the  fair  Ellen  still  re- 
member i\\e  farmer's  hoy,  she  might  wish 
to  see  him  again  before  she  married;  but 
as  it  was  very  probable  she  would  have 
many  excellent  offers  as  soon  as  she  made 
her  appearance  in  the  great  world,  it 
w^ould  be  very  wrong  to  flatter  their  pro^ 
lege  to  form  hopes  which  might  never  be 
realized. 

Edward  having  now  learnt  all  that 
could  be  acquired  attheGenevian  college-— 
indeed  Nature  had  implanted  such  a  love 

of 
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of  study  in  his  breast,  and  given  him  such 
a  quickness  of  comprehension,  that  he 
easily  became  master  of  every  science  to 
which  he  applied  himself  —  the  baron 
resolved  he  should  not  return  to  Mr. 
Chaumette's;  and  he  had  gone  through  all 
his  other  exercises,  such  as  riding,  fencing, 
and  dancing,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  that 
rendered  him  the  favourite  pupil  of  the 
best  masters  of  those  necessary  sciences; 
he  only  required  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
world  to  render  him  a  much  superior  cha- 
racter to  his  still  admired  father,  who  had, 
by  his  wish  to  aggrandize  his  children  by 
his  present  wife,  deprived  himself  of  the 
honour  he  would  have  derived  from  such 
a  son. 

Lord  Exmore  had,  as  we  have  related, 
returned  to  England  the  preceding  au* 
tumn ;  and  as  he  had  reaped  some  ex- 
perience from  his  past  follies,  self-interest 
rendered  him  much  more  amenable  to 
control  than  heretofore.  He  was  now 
aware  that  the  earl  could  bring  him  for- 
ward 
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ward  with  great  eclat ;  since,  though  he 
did  not  possess  either  his  lordship's  talents 
or  understanding,  his  natural  parts  were 
not  despicable ;  and  as  he  wished  to  come 
into  parliament,  and  to  enjoy  some  snug 
sinecure,  he  had  sense  enough  to  pay  a 
degree  of  court  to  his  father,  which,  con- 
sidering his  juvenile  obstinacy  and  early 
perverseness,  was  very  pleasing  to  the  earl, 
who  sent  him  to  college,  as  became  the  heir 
to  his  honours  and  estate,  retaining  Mr. 
Batson  as  his  Mentor,  though  he  had  be- 
stowed an  excellent  living  upon  that  gen- 
tleman, as  to  him  he  thought  himself  in- 
debted for  the  very  favourable  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  son's  dispo- 
sition. 

The  countess,  who  doated  upon  her  dear 
George,  now  ministered  to  all  his  follies, 
still  leading  him  to  suppose  the  earl  was 
very  capable  of  disinheriting  him  for  the 
unknown  son  he  kept  in  reserve — thus 
inducing  this  youth  to  add  hypocrisy  to 
his  other  failings,  and  to  feign  a  regard 

for 
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for  that  father  whom  in  his  soul  he  de- 
tested, and  merely  looked  up  to  as  the 
distributor  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  which 
he  was  so  eager  to  share. 

The  ladies  Mirvan  were  to  come  out 
the  ensuing  winter,  and  would  of  course, 
said  their  mother,  marry  men  of  equal 
rank  with  their  father;  and  as  they  cer- 
tainly bore  more  resemblance  to  their  half- 
brother  in  point  of  disposition,  the  earl  felt 
much  interested  in  their  future  destiny, 
while  the  countess  conceived  she  should 
have  ensured  their  happiness  if  she  pro- 
cured them  titled  husbands. 

The  younger  son  was  at  this  period  in 
the  last  stage  of  a  decline  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  had  been  ordered  when  his  medical  at- 
tendants found  his  case  hopeless ;  and  as 
he  had  a  tutor  and  a  proper  suite  with  him, 
his  father  fancied  he  had  done  all  that  the 
case  required ;  and  his  mother  had  been 
so  wearied  out  by  the  increasing  peevish- 
ness incident  to  his  complaint,  that  she 
was  satisfied,   she  told  her  friends,  that 

every 
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every  attention  necessary  to  the  dear 
child's  comfort  was  paid  him  by  those 
about  him ;  indeed,  had  she  been  so  in- 
clined, the  earl  would  not  have  suffered 
her  to  visit  Portugal,  and  never  had  she 
felt  so  convinced  of  his  superior  wisdom. 

The  minister  now  hoped  lord  Ex  more 
would  do  him  the  greatest  credit ;  his  early 
errors  might  safely  be  placed  to  his  age 
and  inexperience,  and  if  necessary,  the 
countess's  absurd  indulgence  might  be 
pleaded  in  excuse.  He  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  made  himself  many  friends  in 
Switzerland  by  his  letter  to  the  young 
Swiss  De  Melfort,  who  after  all  appeared 
to  be  a  mere  left-handed  son  of  the  baron, 
who  had  probably  formed  some  imprudent 
connexion  in  Russia,  where  he  understood 
he  had  spent  many  years,  with  some  Eng- 
lishwoman of  inferior  rank,  by  whom  he 
had  this  boy,  who  could  only  inherit  his 
personal  property ;  still  he  felt  that  he  had 
acted  right  in  apologizing  for  lord  Ex- 
more's  gross  behaviour,  since  to  a  youth 

so 
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SO  situated,  and  to  his  father,  his  letter 
must  have  been  truly  flattering.  As  to 
Mr.Harland  and  colonel  Murray  being  in- 
timate with  tliis  baron,  that  would  rather 
render  him  more  popular,  since  the  first 
was,  he  hoped,  his  dupe — he  dared  not  style 
him  his  friend — and  the  innate  sense  of  ho- 
nour of  the  other  would  prevent  his  re- 
verting to  tlie  past ;  therefore,  had  he  but 
felt  assured  that  his  eldest  son  was  either 
no  more,  or  removed  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  uncle  Harland,  he  would  have  felt 
comparatively  happy — positively  he  had 
never  done  since  the  age  of  childhood; 
and  the  woman,  to  obtain  whose  hand 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  was  so  vain, 
arrogant,  and  selfish,  that  he  now  as  cor- 
dially hated  her,  as  he  had  heretofore  fan- 
cied he  loved  and  admired  her  rank,  for- 
tune, and  connexions. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

As  our  hero  continued  to  correspond  with 
his  friend  Mirvan,  he  was  informed  of  doc- 
tor Welford's  amval  in  Switzerland,  who 
proposed  spending  the  ensuing  three 
months  at  Vevay,  and  then  returning  to 
England  with  his  mother  and  himself,  as 
the  old  gentleman  continued  bent  upon 
his  spending  at  least  two  years  at  Oxford, 
which  he  the  more  lamented,  as  he  should 
thus  be  separated  from  the  friend  of  his 
youth  much  sooner  than  he  could  have 
wished ;  still,  as  distance  was  said  to  in- 
crease the  bonds  of  friendship,  though  it 
often  proved  inimical  to  those  of  love, 
he  hoped  his  dear  Edward  would  continue 
to  correspond  with  him,  since  their  re- 
siding in  different  kingdoms  might  give  a 
zest  to  their  journals. 

As 
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As  our  hero  read  this  letter  to  the  baron 
and  his  friends,  and  they,  that  is  the  mer- 
chant and  the  colonel,  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  introduced  to  this  reverend  gentleman, 
their  host  wrote,  through  the  medium  of 
our  hero,  to  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Mir  van,  and 
her  son,  requesting  they  would  favour  him 
with  their  company  at  Berne  Berg  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  previous  to  their  leav- 
ing Switzerland,  mentioning,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  former,  that  colonel  Murray 
and  Mr.  Harland  were  now  his  guests,  and 
would  greatly  assist  him  in  rendering  his 
old  castle  an  agreeable  residence,  regret- 
ting that  there  were  no  ladies  to  associate 
with  Mrs.  Mirvan. 

A  very  polite  answer  was  returned  by 
Mr.  Mirvan,  in  his  grandfather's  and  his 
own  name,  promising  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  baron's  politeness  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight.  Mrs.  Mirvan  had  unfortunate- 
ly another  engagement,  that  would  pre- 
vent her  being  of  the  party,  as  she  had  not 

been 
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been  expected,  and  merely  out  of  polite- 
ness included  in  the  invitation. 

The  gentlemen  were  not  disappointed, 
and  on  the  day  specified,  doctor  Welford 
and  his  grandson  made  their  appearance ; 
and  as  ceremony  had  long  been  banish- 
ed from  the  hospitable  abode,  the  divine 
soon  found  himself  as  much  at  home 
as  his  grandson  had  ever  done;  and  as  he 
particularly  excelled  in  conversation,  he 
proved  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the 
party. 

The  brothers  quite  agreed  with  Edward 
respecting  his  very  superior  talents,  and, 
like  him,  they  had  often  thought  his  rea- 
soning more  specious  than  solid.  He  sel- 
dom asked  a  direct  question,  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  deficient  in  curiosity. 
His  duty  towards  the  parishioners  of  two 
excellent  livings,  he  told  the  gentlemen, 
prevented  his  making  so  long  a  stay  abroad 
as  he  couki  have  wished,  carelessly  observ- 
ing, that  he  had  been  the  grand  tour  in 
his  younger  days,  having  travelled  with 
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the  son  of  a  nobleman,  who  had,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  derived  some  benefit  from 
his  instructions,  but  mentioned  no  names. 
He  had  been  flattered  into  a  belief  that 
his  endeavours  to  develop  this  young  no- 
ble's talents,  having  amply  succeeded, 
would  lead  to  his  greater  advancement  in 
the  church  than  a  prebendal  stall ;  but  he 
had  been  overlooked  in  favour  of  the 
younger  sons  of  nobility ;  therefore,  had 
he  twenty  grandsons,  they  should  select 
some  other  profession ;  and  as  it  was,  he 
had  very  different  views  for  Mirvan ;  fre- 
quently launching  out  in  praises  of  our 
hero,  whom,  he  told  the  colonel  one  day, 
strongly  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman 
with  whom  be  had  formerly  been  upon 
intimate  terms,  slightly  remarking  he  bore 
no  resemblance  to  his  father.  "  He  is  the 
imacce  of  his  mother,  I  have  been  told," 
was  the  reply ;  and  the  subject  dropped, 
though  the  colonel  did  not  exactly  ap- 
prove of  these  sifting  remarks,  naturally 
supposing  that  the  sort  of  mystery  which 

still 
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still  hung  over  our  hero's  childhood  had 
rendered  the  doctor  more  curious  than  he 
would  openly  acknowledge  respecting  his 
real  claims  upon  the  baron,  whose  fond" 
ness  for  him  was  certainly  parental. 

Welford  Mirvan,  as  our  hero's  friend  was 
named,  had  seldom  spent  his  time  more 
agreeably  :  he  rode  and  walked  with  Ed- 
ward in  the  morning  ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  render 
their  conversation  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive to  these  attached  youths.  No  one 
could  descant  more  ably  upon  the  British 
constitution  than  the  doctor ;  nor  was  he 
less  competent  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Reformation.  The  worthy  baron  often 
related  various  traits  of  Swiss  valour; 
William  Tell  was  frequently  his  theme; 
and  the  colonel  gave  the  young  men  very 
animating  descriptions  of  India,  while  Mr. 
Harland  transported  them  with  equal  suc- 
cess into  the  north  of  Europe. 

Thus  did  they  spend  their  time,  each 

regretting  the  approaching  breaking  up  of 
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the  party,  when  ]Mr.  Harland  received  let- 
ters from  St.  Petersburgh,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  return  thither 
with  all  convenient  speed,  as  the  gentle- 
man who  had  succeeded  him  in  business, 
with  every  prospect  of  being  equally 
fortunate,  had  been  so  anxious  to  enlarge 
the  concern,  that  he  had  entered  into  spe- 
culations which  might  prove  ruinous  to 
himself,  and  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagements with  his  predecessor,  who  might 
thus,  except  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Russia,  be  eventually  a  considerable  loser ; 
and  though  he  could  have  spared  the  mo- 
ney, he  resolved  not  to  be  duped  by  a  man 
in  whom  he  had  placed  more  confidence 
than  he  deserved.  As  he  was  by  nature 
frank  and  open  in  all  his  dealings,  he  im- 
mediately mentioned  the  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  stood  to  the  party 
assembled,  adding — "  I  should  wish  to 
reach  Russia  early  in  the  autumn,  as  I  hope, 
with  proper  diligence,  I  may  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  the  spring." 
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"  Were  it  not  for  the  severity  of  the 
climate,"  said  the  colonel,  "  you  should 
not  go  alone." 

"  I  would  not  suffer  you  to  accompany 
me,  were  you  ever  so  anxious  to  visit  the 
North ;  you  shall  suffer  Mr.  Martin  to  re- 
present you ;  he  will  prove  a  most  excel- 
lent companion,  and  a  very  able  auxili- 
ary." 

Had  he  not  feared  to  hurt  the  worthy 
baron's  feelings,  he  would  have  preferred 
the  company  of  his  nephew ;  but  to  take 
him  to  such  a  distance  would,  he  knew, 
prove  so  severe  a  trial  to  this  good  old 
man,  he  could  not  give  utterance  to  such 
a  wish  ;  and  the  baron  dreading  losing 
sight  of  the  child  of  his  adoption,  warmly 
applauded  his  plan,  hoping  the  colonel 
would  spend  the  time  of  his  absence  under 
his  roof  The  colonel  would  have  done  so 
with  pleasure,  if  he  was  not  so  fully  aware 
that  his  presence  was  required  in  England ; 
he  should  therefore,  if  agreeable  to  doctor 

Welford, 
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Welford,  return  with  him  and  his  party 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  divine  eagerly  caught  at  the  pro- 
posal, offering  to  make  his  movements 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  colonel's  con- 
venience ;  and  thus  matters  were  in  a  man- 
ner settled,  Edward  sincerely  regretting 
the  premature  dispersion  of  so  pleasant  a 
party ;  he  so  sincerely  returned  the  baron's 
regard,  that  no  motive  of  amusement  or 
improvement  would  have  induced  him  to 
leave  him  in  his  present  precarious  state 
of  health.  Should  he  recover,  he  had 
agreed  to  spend  the  next  summer  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  felt  he  should  doubly  enjoy 
returning  thither  in  his  company.  Mean- 
while the  party  were  to  correspond ;  and 
though  he  hardly  knew  why,  as  the  colo- 
nel was  intimate  with  Mrs.  Arlington,  he 
hoped,  through  his  means,  to  hear  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  for  whom  he  had  com- 
posed a  beautiful  herbal,  which  he  resolv- 
ed to  give  the  colonel,  who  might  offer  it 

as 
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as  his  own  present,  since  it  was  still  deem- 
ed prudent  never  to  revert  to  his  having 
borne  the  name  of  Mansel. 
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